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OF 



THE ESQUIMAUX. 



The length of one of the best of seven canoes 
belonging to the Esquimaux was twenty-five feet, 
including a narrow-pointed projection, three feet 
long at each end, which turns a little upward from 
the horizontal. The extreme breadth, which is 
just before the circular hole, was twenty-one inches, 
and the depth ten inches and a half. The plane 
of the upper surface of the canoe, except in the 
two extreme projections, bends downwards a little 
from the centre towards the head and stem, giving 
it the appearance of what in ships is called ** broken- 
backed." The gunwales are of fir, in some instances 
of one piece, three or four inches broad in the 
centre, and tapering gradually away towards the 
ends. The timbers, as well as the fore-and-aft 
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2 ACCOUNT OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 

connecting pieces, are of the same material, the 
former being an inch square, and sometimes so close 
together as to require between forty and fifty of 
them in one canoe ; which when thus " in frame " 
is one of the prettiest things of the kind that can 
be imagined. The skin with which the canoe is 
covered is exclusively that of the neitiek, prepared 
by scraping off the hair and fat with an ooloo, and 
stretching it tight on a frame over the fire ; after 
which and a good deal of chewing, it is sown on by 
the women with admirable neatness and strength. 
Their paddles have a blade at each end, the whole 
length being nine feet and a half ; the blades are 
covered with a narrow plate of bone round the 
ends to secure them from splitting ; they are always 
made of fir, and generally of several pieces scarfed 
and woolded together. 

In summer they rest their canoes upon two small 
stones raised four feet from the ground ; and in 
winter, on a similar structure of snow ; in one case 
to allow them to dry freely, and in the other to 
prevent the snow^-drift from covering, and the dogs 
from eating them. The dilB&culty of procuriqg a 
canoe may be concluded from the circumstance of 
there being at Winter Island twenty men able to 
manage one, and only seven canoes among them. 
Of these, indeed, only three or four were in good 
repair ; the rest being wholly or in part stripped of 
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the skin, of which a good deal was occasionally cut 
off during the winter, to make boots, shoes, and 
mittens for our people. We found no oormakj or 
women's boat, among them, and understood that 
they were not in the habit of using them, which 
may in part be accounted for by their passing so 
much of the summer in the interior ; they knew 
very well, however, what they were, and made some 
clumsy models of them for our people. 

In the weapons used for killing their game there 
is considerable variety, according to the animal of 
which they are in pursuit. The most simple of 
these is the ddriak, which they use only for killing 
the small seal. It consists of a light staff of wood, 
four feet in length, having at. one end the point of 
a narwhal's horn, from ten to eighteen inches long, 
firmly secured by rivets and wooldings ; at the 
other end, is a smaller and less effective point of 
the same kind. To prevent losing the ivory part, 
in case of the wood breaking, a stout thong runs 
along the whole length of the wood, each end 
passing through a hole in the ivory, and the bight 
secured in several places to the staff. In this 
weapon, as far as it has yet been described, there is 
little art or ingenuity displayed ; but a considerable 
degree of both in an appendage called sidtko, con- 
sisting of a piece of bone three inches long, and 
having a point of iron at one end, and at the other 
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end a Rmall hale or socket to receive the point of I 
the oonak. Through the middle of this instrument < 
u Mcured the aUek, or line of thong, of which every 
man ha», when sealing, a couple of coils, each from 
Jbur to iii fathoms long, hangin^^ at his back. These 
we made of the eliin of the oguke as in Greenland ■■ 
and are admirably adapted to the purpose, both on 
account of their strength, and the property which 
tiiey possess of preserving their plia.bility even in 
the most intense frost. 

When a seal is seen, the siatko is taken from a 
little leathern case, in which, when out of use, it is 
carefully enclosed, and attached by its socket to the 
point of the spear ; in this situation it is retained 
by bringing the allek tight down, and fastening it 
round the middle of the staff by what seamen call 
" slippery hitch," which may instantly bo dis- 
engaged by pulling- on the other end of the line. 

as the spear iias been thrown, and t 
animal struck, the siatko is thus jiurposely sepa- 
rated ; and being slung by the middle, now perfori 
I very effectually Ihe important office of a barb, by j 
turning at r^ht angles to the direction in which it I 
has entered the orifice. This device is in its prin- 1 
eiple superior even to our barb ; fur the instant any I 
strain is put upon the line it acts like a togg1ei4 
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opposing its length to a wound only as wide as its 
own breadth. 

The dkleaki or akleega, used for the large seal, 
has a blown bladder attached to the staff, for the 
purpose of impeding the animal in the water. The 
weapon with two long parallel prongs of bone or 
iron, obtained from the natives of the Savage Islands, 
these people also called akleak, and said it was for 
killing seals. 

The third and largest weapon is that called kat- 
teeUk, with which the walrus and whale are attacked. 
The staff of this is not longer, but much stouter 
than that of the others, especially towards the 
middle, where there is a small shoulder of ivory 
securely lashed to it for the thumb to rest against, 
and thus to give additional force in throwing or 
thrusting the spear. The ivory point of this weapon 
is made to fit into a socket at the end of the staff, 
where it is secured by double thongs, in such a 
manner as steadily to retain its position when a strain 
is put upon it in the direction of its length, but im- 
mediately disengaging itself with a sort of spring, 
when any lateral strain endangers its breaking. The 
siatko is always used with this spear ; and to the . 
end of the allek, when the animal pursued is in 
open water, they attach a whole seal-skin Qibuf' 
wut'ta), inflated like a bladder, for the purpose 
of tiring it out in its progress through the water. 

b3 
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They describe il 



i having & light 



staff and a small head of iron ; but they had n 
of these so fitted in the winter. The nig»e,or dart 
for birda, has, besides its two ivory prongs at the 
end of the atalf, three divergent ones in the middle 
of it, with several scnall double barbs upon them 
turning inwards ; they diHer from the niiguU of 
Greenland*, and that of the Savage Islands, in hav- 
ing these prongs always of unequal lengths. To 
give additional velocity to the bird-dart, they use a 
thro wing-stick {noke'sliak), which is probably the 
same as the "hand-bord" figured by Crantz. It 
consists of a flat board about eighteen inches in 
length, having a groove to receive the staff, two 
others and a hole for the fingers and thumb, and a 
small spike fitted for a bole in the end of tiie staff. 
This instrument is used for the bird-dart only. The 
ipear for salmon or other fish, colled kakeewei, con- 
sists of a wooden staff with a spike of bone or ivury, 
three inches long, secured al one end. On each 
side of tlie spike is a curved prong, much like that 
of B pitch-fork, but made of flexible horn which 
gives them a spring, and having a barb on the inner 
part of the point turning downwards. Their fish- 
hooks (kakliBkia) consist ojily of a nail crooked and 
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pointed at one end, the other being let into a piece 
of ivory to which the line is attached. A piece of 
deer's horn or curved bone, only a foot long, is used 
as a rod, and completes this very rude part of their 
fishing-gear. 

Of their mode of killing seals in the virinter, I 
have already spoken in the course of the foregoing 
narrative, as far as we were enabled to make our- 
selves acquainted with it. In their summer exploits 
on the water, the killing of the whale is the most 
arduous undertaking which they have to perform ; 
and one cannot sufficiently admire the courage and 
activity which, with gear apparently so inadequate, 
it must require to accomplish this business. Oko- 
took, who was at the killing of two whales in the 
course of a single summer, and who described the 
whole of it quite con amore, mentioned the names 
of thirteen men who, each in his canoe, had assisted 
on one of these occasions. When a fish is seen 
lying on the water, they cautiously paddle up astern 
of him, till a single canoe, preceding the rest, comes 
close to him on one quarter, so as to enable the man 
to drive the katteelik into the animal with all the 
force of both arms. This having the siatkoj a long 
aUek, and the inflated seal-skin attached to it, the 
whale immediately dives, taking the whole apparatus 
with him except the katteelik, which, being dis- 
engaged in the manner before described, floats to 



the surface, and is picked up by its owner, Tiie 
BDimal mappeariiig after some titiie, all Ihe canoea 
again paddle lowaids him, some warning being given 
bj the seal-skin buoy (loatiug on the surrace. Each 
man being furaiahed like the first, they repeat the 
blows as ohen as tbey find opportunity, till perhaps 
every line haa been thus employed. Afler pur- 
suing him in this manner, socueliines for half a day, 
he is at length so wearied by the resistance of the 
buoys, and exhausted by loss of blood, as 
obliged to rise more and more often to the surfoce, 
when, by frequent wounds with their s|)cars, they 
Bocceed in killing him, and tow their prize 
triumph totbe shore. It is probable that with the 
whale, aa with the smaller sea-animals, some privi- 

I Jege or perquisite Is given to the first striker ; and, 
our own fishermen, they take a pride in having 

I it known that tbeir spear has been the first to inflict 
' a wound. They meet with the most whales on tl 
wast of Eianltik, 

In attacking the walrus in the water, they u 
the same gear, but much more caution, than with 
the whale, always throwing the katleelik from 
some distance, lest Ihe animal should attack the 
canoe, and demolish it with his tusks. The < 
ia in fact the only animal with which (hey us 
caution of this klml. They like tlic tlesli better 
Ihan that of the seal ; but venison is preferred by 
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them to either of these, and indeed to any otlicr 
Undormeal, 

At Winter Isiund they narefiilly preserved tlie 
hetidit of all the animals killed during the winter, 
except tvFo or three of the walrus, which we ob- 
tained with great difficulty. There is probably 
some superstition attached to this, but they told us 
tliat they were lo be tlirown into the sea in the 
summer, wliich a Greenlander* studiously avoids 
doing } and indeed, at Igloolik, they had no objeo 
tiork to part witli tliem Ijefore the summer arrived. 
As llie blood of the animals which they kill is all 
used as food of the most luxurious kind, they are 
carefiil tu avoid losing 'any portion of it ; for this 
purpose they carry with them on thar excursions a 
tittle instrument of ivory called tSopHoiS, in form 
and size exactly resembling a " twenty-penny " ntul, 
with which they stop up the orifice made by the 
■pear, by thrusting it through the skin by the sides 
of the wound, and securing it with a twisL 1 musl 
here also mention a simple little instrument called 
keiptiiHui; being a slender rod of bone nicely 
rounded, and having a point at one end and a knob 
or else a laniard at the other. The use of this is to 
throst through the ice nbere they have reason to 
believe a seal is at work underneath. This Uttlc 
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iniitruiDent is sometimes made as delicate as a Hoe 
wire, that the seal ma; not aee it ; and a, part still 
remainiog above the surface informs the fishetmen 
by its motion trhether the animal is employed iu 
making his bole ; if not, it remaios undisturbed, and 
the attempt is given up in that place. 

One oi' the beat of tbetr bows was made of a 
Bin);le piece of iir, four feet eight inches in Icn^j^th, 
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being five inches in girth about the middle, where, 
however, it ii strengthened on the concave side, 
when Btning, by a piece of bone ten inches long, 
firmly secured by tree-nails of the sane material. 
At each end of the bow is a knob of bone, or some- 
times of wood covered «'ilh leather, with a deep 
notch for the reception of the string. The only 
wood which they can procure, not posaeEsing suffi- 
cient elasticity combined witli strength, they inge- 
niously remedy the defect by aecuring to the back 
of the bow, and to the knobs M each end, a quantity 
of small lines, each composed of a plat or " sionet" 
of three sinews. The number of lines thus reaching 
from end to cud ia generally about thirty ; but be- 
sides these, several others are fastened with hitches 
round the bow, in pairs, commencing eight inches 
from one end, and again united at the same diatance 
from the other, making the whole number of strings 
in theniiddlu uftliebowsomctimea amount to sixty. 




e beisg' put on with the bow somewhat bent 
the contrary way, produce a spring bo strong as lo 
require coiisiiierabf e force ai well as knack in string- 
ing it, and giving the requisite velocity to the arrun'. 
The bow is completed by a woolding round the 
nuddle, and a wedge or two, here and there, driven 
in to tig'litea it. A bow in one piece is however 
very rare : they generally consist of froni two to 
five pieces of bone of unequal lengths, secured 
together by riveta and tree-nalls. 

The arrows vary in length from twenty to thirty 
inches, according to the materials that can be com- 
tnanded. About tn-o-thirds of the whole length is 
of fit rounded, and the rest of bone let by a socket 
into the wood, and having a head of thin iron, or 
more commonly of slate, secured into a alit by two 
tree-aaiU. Towards the opposite end of the arrow 
are two feathers, generally of the spotted oval, not 
rer; neatly lashed on. The bow-string consists of 
irom twelve to eighteen small lines of three-sinew 
unnet, having a loose twist, anil with a separate 
becket of the same size for going over the knobs at 
the end of the bow. 

We tried their skill in archery by getting- them 
lo alioot at a mark for a prize, though with bows in 
extremely bad order on account of the frost, and 
Ibfiir bands very cold. Tbe mark was two of their 
jBiUTt atuok upright ip the snow, their breadth being 



three inches and a titilf. At twenty yards the;- 3 
struck this every tiiiie ; at thirty, sent ihe arrom 1 
always withiu an ineh or two of it ; and at forty oi 
fifty yardi, I eliouM think, wonld ^eaerally hit i 
bwa if the animal stood atill. These weapuDs are 
perhaps Bullicient to inflict a mortal wound at some- 
thing more than that distftoce, for which, however^ 
a strong; arm would be required. The animals 
which they kill with the bow and arrow for their 
Bubaistence, are principally tlie musk-oK and deer, 
and 1es9 frequently the bear, wolf, fox, hare, and 
some of the smaller animals. 

It is a curiouu fact, that the rausk-ox is very rarely 
found to extend his migrations to the eastward of a 
line passing through Repulse Bay, or about the 
meridian of 80° West, while, in a northern direction, 
we know that he travels as far as the seventy-sixth 
degree of latitude. In Greeuland this animal is 
known only by vague and exaggerated report ; on 
the western coast of Baffin's Bay it has certiunly 
been seen, though very rarely, by the present inha- 
bitants I and the eldest person belonging to the 
Winter Island tribe had never seen one to the east- 
ward of EiieVUk, where, as well as at Ahkootee, 
they are said to be numerous on the banks of fresh- 
water lakes and streams. The few men who had 
been present at the killing of one of these creatures, 
seemed to pride themselves very much upon it. 



Toolooab, who was about aeveiileen years of age, 
had never seen either the nusk-ox or the Mbtee- 
arioo- — a proof that ihc latter, also, is not common 
in this corner of America. 

The rein-deer are killed bj the EsquimauE in 
great abundance in the summer season, partlj by 
driving them iiom islands or narrow necks of land 
into the aea, and then spearing them from their 
canoes ; and partly by shooting them from behind 
heaps of stones raised for the purpose of watching 
them, and imitating their peculiar bellow or grunt. 
Amuug the various artifices which they employ for 
tbb purpose, one of the most ingenious consists in 
two men walking directly Jtoiu the deer they wish 
to kill, when the animal almost always follows them. 
As soon as they arrive at a large stone, one of the 
men hides behind it with his bow, while the other 
continuing to walk un soon leads the deer within 
range of his companion's arrows. They are also very 
careful to keep to leeward of the deer, and vrill 
(carcely go out ufler them at all when the weather 
is calm. For several weeks in the course of the 
summer, some of these people almost entirely give 
up their fishery on the coast, retiring to the banks 
of lakes several mUes in the interior, which they 
represent as lai^e and deep, and ahouudbg with 
salmon, while the pasture near them affords good 
IS herds of deer. 
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The digtancc to which these people entcnd their 
mland inigratioiis, and the extent of coast of wbiuh. 
they possess a [lersoiial knowledge, are really tery 
considerable. Of these we could at the time of our 
first intetcourse form no correct judgment, fiom our 
unceitainty as to the length of what they call a 
teeniA (sleep), or one day's journey, by «hieh alone 
they couid describe to us, with the help of th^ 
imperfect arithmetic, the distance from one place to 
another. But our subsequent linowlcdge of the 
coast has cleared up much of this difficulty, affording 
the means of applying to their hydrograpbical 
skatehea a tolerably accurate scale for those parts 
which we hiive not hitherto visited. A great number 
of these people, who were bom at Amitioke and 
Igioolik, had been to Noowonk, or nearly as far 
south as Chesterfold Inlet, which is about the m? 
pliu ultra of their united knon'Iedg;e in a southerly 
directiua. Not one of them had been by water 
round to Akknolee, but several by land ; in which 
roode of travelling they only consider that country 
from three to five days' journey from Repulse Bay. 
Okotook and a few others of the Winter Island 
tribe had extended their peregrinations a consider- 
able distance to the nortli ward. over the large insular 
piece of land to which we have applied the 
ofCockburn Island; which they described as high 
land, and (he resort of numerous rein-deer. Here 
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Okotook informed us that he had seen icebergs, 
which these people call by a name {piccaBoyaJc) 
haying in its pronunciation some affinity to that 
used in Greenland *. By the information afterwards 
obtained when nearer the spot, we had reason to 
suppose this land must reach beyond the seventy- 
second degree of latitude in a northerly direction ; 
so that these people possess a personal knowledge of 
the Continent of America and its adjacent islands, 
from that parallel to Chesterfield Inlet in 63^, 
being a distance more than five hundred miles 
reckoned in a dirdC44ine, besides the numerous turn- 
ings and windings •if the coast along which they 
are accustomed to travel. Ewerat and some others 
had been a considerable distance up the Wager 
River; but no record had been preserved among 
them of Captain Middleton's visit to that inlet 
about the middle of the last century. 

Of the continental shore to the westward of 
Akkoolee, the Esquimaux invariably disclaimed the 
slightest personal knowledge; for no land can be 
seen in that direction from the hills. They entertain 
however, a confused idea that neither Esquimaux 
nor Indians could there subsist for want of food. 
Of the Indians they know enough by tradition to 
hold them in considerable dread, on account of their 

• lUtUiak. 
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cruel and ferocious manners. When, on one occa- 
taon, we related the eircumstaDcea of the inhuman 
massacre described b; Heame, thej crowded round 
VB in the but, listening with mute and almost 
breathless attention; and the mothers drew their 
children closer to them, as if to guard them from 
the dreadful catastrophe. It is worthy of notice, 
that they call tbc Indians b; a name (EcH-iS-Ice) 
which appears evidently the some as tliat* applied 
by the Greenlanders to the man-eaters supposed 
to inhabit the eastern coast of their country, and 
to whom terror bas assigned ^ Gtce like that of a 
dog. p- 

The Esquimaux take some animals in traps, and 
by a very ingenious contrivance of this hind tbey 
caught two wolves at Winter Island, It consists of 
a imall house built of ice, at one end of which a 
door, made of the same plentiful material, is fitted 
to elide up and down in a groove j to the upper part 
of this a line is attached, and, passing over the roo^ 
is let down into the trap at the inner end, and there 
held by slipping an eye in the end of 
of ice left for the purpose. Over the peg, however, 
is previously placed a loose grummet, to which the 
.s fastened, and a false roof placed 
B the line. The moment the animal drags 
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tlie bait, the grumniet slips off the peg, bring-ing- 
witli it the line that held up the door, and this tailing 
down closes the trap and secures him. 

A Imp for birds is fornied b; building a house of 
snow just lai^e enough to coDtain one person, nho 
eloses himself up in it. Oo the top is left a smal) 
apertute, through which the man thrusts ooe of hja 
hands to secure the bird the moment he alights to 
taio avray a bait of meat Md beside it. It is prin- 
cipaily gulls that are taken thus j and the boja 
sometimes amuse themselves in this manner. A 
trap in which they catch foioa has been mentioned 
in another place. 

The sledges belonging to these Esquimaux were 
in general large and heavily constructed, being more 
adapted to the carriage of considerable burdena than 
to very qnick travelling. They varied in size, being 
irom six and a half to nine feet in length, and from 
eighteen inches to two feet in breadth. Some of 
those at Igloolik were of larger dimensions, ono 
being eleven feet in length, and weighing two 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds, and two or three 
bthers above two hundred pounds. The runners 
are iometimea made of the right and left Jaw-bones 
of a whale, but more commonly of several pieces of 
wood or boue scarfed and lashed together, the 
interstices being filled to make all smooth and firm 
with moss stulfed in tight, and then cemented by 
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thro\¥ing water to freeze upon it. The lower part 
of the runner is eliod with a plate of harder bone, 
coaluil with freah-water ice to make it run emootlily, 
and to avoid wear and tear, both wliich purpoBes 
are tlius completely answered. This coating i 
performed with a mixture of snow and fresh-water 
about half an inch thick, nibbed over it till it 
quite Bmooth and hard upon the surface, and this ia 
tuuatly done a few minutes before setting' out o 
' journey. When the ice is only in part worn off, it 
is renewed by taking some water into the mouth 
and spirting- it over the former coating. We noticed 
a, sledge which waa eitremely ci 
of one of the runners and a part of the other being 
constructed without the aesiftance of wood, i 
or bone of any kind. For this purpose, a number 
of seal-skins being rolled up and disposed ii 
requisite shape, an outer coat of the same kind was 
sewed tightly round them ; this formed the upper 
half of the runner, the lower part of which ( 
Biated entirely of moss moulded while wet into the 
proper form, and being left to freeze, adhering 
firmly together and to the skins. The usual shoeing 
of smooth iue beneath completed the lunner, which 
for more than six months out of twelve 
climate, was nearly as hard as any wood, and for , 
winter use, no way inferior to those constructed o 
more durable materials. The cross-pieces whkh I 
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tlie bottom of flie sledge are made of bone, 
wood, or anything tbey can muster. Over tlieae is 
generally laid a aeal skin as a flooring-, and in the ' 
■ummer time a pair of deer's horns are attached to 
Ihe sledge us a back, whith in the winter arc re- 
moved, to enable them when stopping' to turn the 
aledg'e up, so as to prevent the dogs running away 
with it. The whole is secured by lashings of thoog:, 
giving it a degree of strength combined with flexi- 
bility which perhaps no other mode of fastening 
could effect. 

The dogs of the Esquimaux, of which these people 
possessed above a hundred, have been so often 
described that there may seem little let^ to add 
respecting their external appearance, habits, and 
use. Our visits to Igloolik having, however, made 
us acquainted with some not hitherto described, I 
■halt here otFer a further account of these invaluable 
animals. In ihe form of their bodies, their short 
pricked ears, thick furry coat, and bushy tail, they 
so nearly resemble the wolf of these regions, that, 
when of a light or brindled colour, they may easily 
at a little distance be mistaken for that animal. To 
an eye accustomed to both, however, a difference 
is perceptible in the wolf's always keepbig his head 
down, and his tul between his legs in running, 
whereas the dogs almost always carry their tails 
handsomely curled over llio back, A difference 



IcEa (lisdnguisfaable, when the animals are apart, U 
the superior size and more muei^ular make of the 
wild animal, espedally about the breast and legs. 
Hio waif is also, in general, full two inches taller 
than any Esquimaux dog we have seen ; but those 
met nith in 1818, in the latitude of T(i°, appear to 
come nearest to it in that respect. The tallest dog 
at Iglootik stood two feet one inch from the ground, 
measured at the withers ; the average height was 
about two inches less than this. 

The colour of the dogs varies from a white, 
thorough brindled, to black and white, or almost 
entirely block. Some tire also of a reddish or fer- 
ruginoua colour, and othera have a browniah-rod 
tinge OD their legs, the rest of their bodies being 
of a darker colour, and these last were observed to 
be generally the best dogs. Their hair in the winter 
is from three to four inches long ; but besides this, 
nature furnishes them, during this rigorous season, 
with a thick niider-coating of close soft wool, which 
they b^in to cast in the spring. While thus 
provided, Ihey are able to withstand the most 
inclement weather without suffering from the cold, 
and at whatever temperature the atmosphere may 
be, they require nothing but a shelter from the 
wind to make them comfortable, and oven this they 
do not always obtain. They are also wonderfully 
enabled to endure the cold even on those parts of 
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the body which are not thus protected, for we have 
seen a young puppy sleeping, with its bare paw laid 
on an ice-anchor, with the thermometer at — 30°, 
which with one of our dogs would have produced 
immediate and intense pain, if not subsequent morti- 
fication. They never bark, but have a long melan- 
choly bowl like that of the wolf, and this they will 
sometimes perform in concert for a minute or two 
together. They are besides always snarling and 
fighting among one another, by which several of 
them are generally lame. When much caressed 
and well fed, they become quite familiar and do- 
mestic, but this mode of treatment does not improve 
their qualities as animals of draught. Being desirous 
of ascertaining whether these dogs are wolves in 
a state of domestication, a question which we under- 
stood to have been the subject of some speculation, 
Mr. Skeoch at my request made a skeleton of each, 
when the number of all the vertebrae was found to 
be the same in both*, and to correspond with the 
well-known anatomy of the wolf. 

When drawing a sledge, the dogs have a simple 
harness (annoo) of deer or seal-skin, going round 
the neck by one bight, and another for each of the 
fore-legs, with a single thong leading over the back 
and attached to the sledge as a trace. Though they 

• Cervical, 7 ; dorsal, 13; lumbar, 7 ; sacral, 3 ; caudal, 19. 



appear at first sight to bo huddled together wllhinita 
regard t^) legularity, there is, in fa<:t, cunsiderable 
attention paid to their ariangeiDent, partieularly in 
the selection of a dog of peculiar spirit and sagacity, 
who is allowed, by a longer trace, to precede the 
rest as leader, and to whom, in turning to the right 
or Icii, the driver usually addresses himself. This 
choice is made without regard to age or sex, and 
the rest of the dogs take precedency according' to 
their training or sagacity, the least effective being 
put nearest the sledge. The leader is usually from 
eighteen to twenty feet from the fore part of the 
sledge, and the hinilcrmoat dog about half that 
distance, mo that when ten or twelve are running 
ti^ether, several are nearly abreast of each other. 
The driver sits quite low on the fore part of the 
sledge, with his feet overhanging the snow on one 
side, and having' in his hand a uhip, of which tiie 
handle, made either of wood, bone, or whalebone, 
is eighteen inches, and the lash more than as many 
feet in length. The part of the thong next the 
handle is platted a little way down to stiffen it and 
give it a spring, on which much of its use depends ; 
and that which composes the lash is chewed by the 
women to make it fleiible in frosty weather. The 
men acquire from their youth considerable expert- 
ncsa in the use of this whip, the lash of which is \e(t 
to. trail along the ground by the side of the sledge. 
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and with which they can inflict a very severe blow 
on any dog at pleasure. Though the dogs are kept 
in training entirely by fear of the whip, and indeed 
without it would soon have their own way, its 
immediate effect is always detrimental to the draught 
of the sledge, for not only does the individual that 
is struck draw back and slacken his trace, but 
generally turns upon his next neighbour, and this 
passing on to the next occasions a general diver- 
gency, accompanied by the usual yelping and show- 
ing of teeth. The dogs then come together again 
by degrees, and the draught of the sledge is acce- 
lerated ; but even at the best of times, by this rude 
mode of draught the traces of one-third of the dogs 
form an angle of thirty or forty degrees on each 
side of the direction in which the sledge is advancing. 
Another great Inconvenience attending the Esqui- 
maux method of putting the dogs to, besides that of 
not employing their strength to the best advantage, 
is the constant entanglement of the traces by the 
dogs repeatedly doubling under from side to side to 
avoid the whip, so that, after running a few 
miles, the traces always require to be taken off and 
cleared. 

In directing the sledge the whip acts no very 
essential part, the driver for this purpose using 
certain words, as the carters do with us, to make 
the dogs turn more to the right or left. To these 
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%■% good leader attendB with admirable preciBion, 
eipeciaSly if his own name be repeated at 
time, looking behiud over liis sboulder with great 
eanieetnesa, aa if listening to tlie directions of the 
driver. Oq a beaten track, or even where a single 
foot or sledge-marlt ia occasionally discernible, 
there is not the slightest trouble in guiding tha 

at even in the darkest night and in the ' 

^heaviest snowdrift, there is little or no danger of 
r losing t be road, the leader keeping Jii^ nose 
r the ground, and directing the rest with won- 
derful sagacity. Where, however, there is no 
beaten track, the best driver among tbem makes a 
terribly circnitous course, as all the Cequlmaui roads 
plainly show j these generally occupying an extent 
of sii miles, when with a horse and sledge the 
journey would scarcely have amounted to five. On 
rough ground, as among hummocks of ico, the 

• ■ledge would be frequently overturned or altogetlier 
^pped if the driver did not repeatedly get olf, and 
'hf lifting or drawing it to one side steer it clear of 
those accidents. At all limes, indeed, except on a 
Bmooth and well-m^de road, he is pretty i 
stantly employed thus with his feet, which, to- 
gether with his never-ceasing vociferations and 
^H frequent use of the whip, renders the driving of o 
^^b«f these vehicles by no means a pleasant or easy 
^^Ktuk. When the driver wishes to stop the sledge. 



he calls out " Wo, woa," exaclly as our carters Jo, 
but the attention paid to his command depends 
altogether on his ability to enforce it. If tha 
weight is ainall and the journey homeward, the 
dogs are not to be thua delayed i the driver is 
therefore obliged to dig his heels into the snow to 
obstruct their progress; and having thus succeeded 
in stopping them, lie stands up with one leg !)efore 
the foremost cross-piece of the aledge, till, by rpeous 
of laying the whip gently over each dt^'s head, he 
has made them all lie down. He then takes care 
not to quit his position ; 90 that should the dogs aet 
off he is thrown upon the aledge, instead of being 
left behind by them. 

With lieavy loads the dogs draw best with one 
of their unn people, especiiilly a woman, walking 
a little way a-head ; and iu this case they are some- 
limes enticed to mend their paee by holding a 
mitten to the mouth, and then making the motion 
of cutting it with a knife, and throwing it on the 
snow, when the dogs, mistaking it for meal, hasten 
forward to pick it up. The women also entice them 
from the Imla in a similar nmnnor. The rate at 
which they travel depends, of course, on the weight 
they liave to draw and the road on which their 
journey is performed. When the latter is level and 
very hard and smooth, constituting what in other 
pnrta of North America is called " good sleighing," 
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iix or seven dngs will draw from eight to ten liun 
dred weig-ht, at the ralo of seven or eigbt miles an 
hour for several hours together, and will easily 
under those circumstances perform a journey of 
fifty or sixty miles a day; on untrodden snow fire- 
and-twenty or thirty miles would be a good day's 
journey. The same number of well-fed dogs, with 
a weight of ouly five or sin hundred pounds (that of 
the sledge iacluded), are almost unmanageable, and 
will on a smooth road run any way they pleas 
the rate often miles an hour. The work performed 
by B greater number of dogs is, however, by i 
means in proportion to this ; owing to the imperfect 
mode already described of employing the strength 
of these sturdy creatures, and to the more frequent 
gnarling and lighting occasioned by an iacreas 
numbers. 

In the summer, vrlien the absence of snow pre- 
cludes the use of sledges, the dogs are still made 
Dseful on journeys and hunting excursions, by being 
employed to carry burdens in u kind of saddle-bags 
hid across their shoulders. Astout dog thus accoutred 
will accompany his master, laden nith a weight of t 
about twenty or twenty-five pounds. When leat 
the dogs, the Esquimaux take a half hitch with the I 
trace round their necks to prevent their pulling, i 
and the same plan is followed when a sledge ia left J 
without a keeper. They are also in the habit of j 



^tattiering them, when from home, by tying up one 
of the fore legsi but a still more efTectual mothod 
is umilaT to that nbich we saw employed by the 
Greenlandera of Prince Kegeot'a Bay, and conaifltB 
in digging with their spears two holes in the ice in 
on oblique direction and meeting' each other, so 
ai to leave an eye-bolt to which the dogs are 
fastened. 

The secnt of the Esquiniaui dogs is excellent ; 
and Ibis property is turned to account by their 
mastera in finding the seal holes, which these inva- 
luable animals will discover entirely by the smell 
at a very great distance. The track of a single 
deer upon the snow will in Tike manner «ct them off 
at a Tail gallop, when travelling, at least a quarter 
of a mile before they arrive at it, when they are 
with difficulty made to turn in any other direction ; 
and the Esquimaux are accustomed to set them 
ailer those animals to hunt tbem down when already 
wounded with an arrow. In killing bears the dog« 
■ct a very essential part, and two or three of them 
when led on by a man will eagerly attack one of 
tboee ferocious creatures An Fsquiniauic seldom 
uses any other weapon than his apear and paima in 
thU encounter, for which the readiness of the dogs 
may be implied from the circumstance of the word 
"nennook" (bear) being often ustd to encourage 
tbem when runiung in a sledge Indeed the only 
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aoinial wljich they are not eager to chase i^ 1 
wolf, of whiuh the greater part of them seem 
have an instinctive dread, giving notice at oight of 
their approach to the huts by a loud and 
tinned howl. There is not one dog in twenty 
among them that will voluntarily, or indeed without 
a. great deal of healing, take the water, if thej 
think it U out of their <Icptli, and the few that 
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n general treat their dogs mud) 
ter does his slaves ; that is, thef 
ire of them as their own interett 
lire. The bitches with young 
\T allowed to occupy a part of theii 
ovm beds, where they are carefully attended and 
fed by the women, who will even supply the young 
ones with meat and water Erorn their moutha 
they do their own children, and not unfrequentljr 
also carry them in their hoods to take care of thenu 
It ia probably on this account that the dogs are 
always so much attached to the women, who ci 
any time catch them or entice them from the huti^. 
when the men fail. Two females that were wiA 
young on board tlie Furv in tiie month of February 
brought forth s\x and seven at a litter, and the 
former number were all females. Their feeding; 
which, both in summer and winter, principally coo- 
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No 
*r eat almost any- 
and that neither 
nt their turuing 
K at full speed, to 
Vi hen at the huts 
pilfer what they 
e of the people sitting there is 
occupied in vociferating their names and driving 
them by most unmerciful blows out of the apart- 
ments. The dogs have no water to drink during the 
winter, but lick up some clean snow occasionally as 
a substitute ; nor indeed if water be offered them, 
do*they caie about it unless it happens to be oily. 
They take great pleasure in rolling in clean snow, 
Mpecially after or during a journey, or when they 
have bceu confined in a house during the night. 
Notwithstanding the rough treatment which they 
receive from their masters their attachment to them 
is very great, and this they display after a short 
absence by jumping up and licking their faces all 
over with eilrcme delight. The Esi|uimaui, how- 
evBi, never caiesa Ihem, and indeed scarcely ever 



take any notice of thein but vilien they otfcnd, and 
■iiyey are not tben Epariiig' in their blows. The dugs 
fesve all nameB, to which tbey attend with readiness, 
whether drawing in a. sledge or otherwise. Theit 
nus are frequently the same as those uf the 
people, and in some instances are given afler the 
telations of their masters, which seems to be consi* 
dered an act of tlndness among them. Upon the 
whole, notwithstandiiig' the services performed by 
these valuable creatures, 1 am of opinion that art 
cannot well have done iess towards making them 
useful, and that the samo means in almost any other 
hands would be employed to greater advantage. 
■ In the disposition uf these people, there was. of 

course, among so many individuals, considerable 
variety as to the minute points, but in the general 
features of their character, which with them are not 

I subject to the changes produced by foreign inter- 
course, one deaeriptiun will nearly apply to all. The 
firtue which, as respected ourselves, we could 
most have wished them to poseesg, is honesty ; and 
the impression derived from the' early part of our 
intercourse was certainly in this respect a favourable 
one. A great many instances occurred, 
which have been related, where they appeared evMi 
scrupulous in retnrning articles that did not belong. 
to them i and this, too, when detection of a theft, 
or at least of the oU'endcr, would have been ncit 
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impoBsible. As tliey grew tnure liiuiiliaT wilh U9, 
anil the temptations became stronger, they gradually 
relaxed in tbeir hoaeety, and petty tliefta were from 
time to time committed by several indiviiluals, both 
male and feuide, among them. 

The biistle which any search For stolen goods 
occasiotieU at llie liuts v/aa a sufficient proof of their 
uaderBtanding the eEtimLtlion in which the crimo 
was held by us. Until the affair was cleared up, 
they would allect great readiness to show every 
article which they>hiid got from the ships, repeating 
the name ol' the donur with great warmth, as If 
offended at our suspicioiia, yet with a half-smile 
on their couotenauce at our supposed credulity in 
believing them. There wus, indeed, at all times, 
aojne degree of trick and cunning iji this show of 
openness and candour ; and tliey would at times 
bring back some very trifling article that had been 
giren them, tendering it as a sort of expiation for 
the theft of another much more valuable. Wheh 
& search was making they would invent all soris 
of lies to screen themselves, not caring on whom 
besides the imputation fell ; and more than once they 
directed our people to the apartments of others who 
were innocent of the oHence in (question. If they 
really know the offender, they were generally ready 
enough to inform against him, and this with en 
air of affected secrcsy and mysterious importance i 
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I snd SB if the diahonesty of another constituted a. 
virtue in theBiselves, lliey would repeat this informai- 

I tion frequently, perhapa for u month afterwards, 
letting up. their neighbour's olfenec as a foii to Ihdr 
own pretended honesty. 

In appreciating the character of these people fbrV 
honesty, however, we must not fail to make dm 
allowance for the degree of temptation i 
they were daily exposed, amidst the lioundless atoro 
of wealth which onr ships appeared to them t 
liimish. To draw a parallel case, we must suppose',! 
an European of the lower class suffered t 
about amidst hoards of gold and silver ; for nothing 
less valuable can be justly compared with the wood 
and iron that everyvfhere presented themaelves ti 
their view on board the ships. The European andJI 
the Esquimaux, who, in cases so similar, both n 
the temptation to stealing, must be considered prettfl 
nearly on a par in the scale of honesty ; and judg 
ing in this manner, the balance might possibly b 
found in favour of the latter, when compared fl' 
any similar number of Europeans taken at random * 
from the lower class. 

In what has been hitherto said, regard has been 
had only to their dealings with us. In their trans- 
actiuns among themselves there is no doubt that, 
except in one or two privileged cases, such as that 
of destitute widows, the strictest honesty prevails, 



and that as ri^arda the good of ihcir otvn com- 
munitj they are generally honest people. We have 
in numberless inslanees sent ))reaents by one to 
another, and invariably found that they had been 
faithfully delivered. The manner in which their 
variou:* iinplemenls are frequently hh outside their 
buta is a proof, indeed, that robbery is scarcely 
known among them. It is true that (here is not 
an article in the possession of one of them, of which 
any of the rest will not readily name the owner, and 
the detection of a thefl would, therefore, be certain 
and immediate. Certainty of detection, however, 
among a lawless and ferocions people, instead of 
preventing robbery, would more probably add 
violence and murder to the first crime, and the 
strongest would ultimately gain the upper hand. 
We cannot, therefore, but admire the undisturbed 
security in which these people hold their property, 
without having, recourse to any restraint beyond 
that which is incurred be the tacitly-received law 
of mutual forbearance. 

In the barter of their various comraodities.'their 
dealings with us were fair and upright, though 
latterly tliey were by no means backward ]or inex- 
pert in driving a bargain. The absurd and childish 
exchanges Mhich they at lirst made with our people* 
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induced them Biibsequently to cpmpli 
KubluoDas had etolen their things, though the 
profit had eventually been a handred-fold in th^ 
facciiir. Many euch complaints were made, whcD 
the dqIj fault in the purchaser had been excessive 
liberality, and frequently, also, aa a retort, by way 
of warding^ off the imputation of some dishonesty of 
their own. A trick not uucommoo with the 
wa9, tu endeavour to excite the commisera^on, uti 
to tax tho bounty of one person by relating Eonw 
cruel thefl of tliis kind that had, as they Siud, 
praqtised upon them by another. One day, after 
had bought a knife of Togolat, she told Capt 
Lyon, in a moat piteous tone, that Parree 
stolen her last ooloo, that she did not know what to 
do without one, and at length coming to the point, 
be^ed bim to give hei one. Presently after this, 
her husband coming in and asking for something to 
eat, she handed him some meat, accompanied by % 
very fine ooloo. Her son, being thus reminded 
eating, mode the same request, upon ivhich 
knife was produced, and, immediately allerra third 
of the Eame kind for herself. Captain Lyon, having 
Btnuaed himself in watching these proceedings, 
which 80 well confirmed the truth of the proverb^ 
that certain people ought to have good menioriei, 
now took the knives, one by one, out of thi 
and holding them up to Togolat, aaked her if Parree; 
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it Stolen her last ooloo. A hearty luiigh all 
round was the only notice taken by them of this 
direct detection iif the deceit. 

The confidence which ihey really placed in us 
was daily and hourly evinced by tlieir leaving their 
fishing gear stuck in the snow all round the ships ; 
and not a single instance occurred, to my know- 
ledge, of any thefl comniittcd on their property. 
The licking of the articles received from us was 
not BO common with them as with Esquimaux in 
general, and this practice was latterly almost entirely 
left off by them. 

Among the unfavourable traits in their character 
must be reckoned on extreme disposition to envy, 
which displayed itself on various occasions during 
our intercourse with them. If we hnd made any 
presents in one hut, the inmates of the next would 
not fiiil to tell us of it, accompanying their rcuiarks 
with some satirical observations, too unequivocally 
expressed to be mistaken, and generally by some 
stroke of irony • directed against the fiivoured 
person. If any individual with whom we had been 
intimate happened to be implicated in a theft, the 
drcumstance became a subject of satisfaction too 
^jamSeiat to be repressed, and we were told of it 



with oxpreB»ioo9 of tliu mosl triumpliant exultation. 
on every occasion. It waa, indeed, curious, though 
ridiculous, to observe that, even amongst these 
aimple people; and even in this obscure coi 
the globe, that little gossip and scandal bg 
monl J practised in small societies amotig uf 
very frequently displayed. This was especially the' 

mon to see a group sitting in u hut for hours toge- 
ther, each relating her i/uo/a of infonnalioi 
and then mimidting the persona of whom they 
spoke, and interlarding their stories with jokai 
evidently at the eipensc oF their absent neighbour^ 
though to their own infinite amusement. 

In extenuation, hon-evcr, of these faults, it must 
he allowed that we were ourselves the exciting 
cause which called them into action, and withoi^ 
which they would he compaiatively of rare 
reuce among them. Like every other child of 
Adam, they undoubtedly possess their share of ths 
seeds of these human frailties ; but even i 
respect they need not slirink from a comparisoi) 
, with ourselves, for who among us can veni 
assure himself that, if exposed to eimilar tempta- 
tioDB, he would not be found wanting ? 

To another failing, to whiuh they are addicted, 
the same excuse will not bo forcibly apply : as in 
this rospect our acquuintttnco with them naturally 
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fiinuebes an opportuDily ibr the practice of a virtue. 
rather than for tile deveiopment of its opposite vice. 
I have already, in the course of the foregoing Nai' 
rative, hinted at the want of gratitude evinced by 
these people in their trunsaclions with us. Among 
themselves, almost the only case in which this aeiiti- 
meat can liave any field fur exertion, is in the con- 
duct of children towards their parents, and in thia 
respect, as I shall presently have occasion to notice, 
their gratitude is by no means conspicuous. Any- 
thing like a free gill ie very little if at all known 
among them. If A. gives B. a part of his seal 
to-day, the latter soon returns an equal quantity 
nhen he is the successful lishermBn. Uncertain as 
their mode of living is, and dependent as they are 
upon each other's exertions, this custom Is the 
evident and unquestionable interest of all. The 
regulation does credit to their wisdom, but has 
nothing to do with their generosity. This being 
the case, it might be supposed that our numerous 
presents, for which no return was asked, would have 
excited in them something like thankfulness com- 
bined with admiration; but this was so little the 
case, that the caynina (thanks) which did now and 
then escape them, eipressed much less than even 
the most common-place " thank ye" of civilised 
society. Some exceptions, for they were otdy ex- 
ceptions and rare ones to this rule, have been men- 
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tinned aa they octuired i but in general, howeve* M 
considerable the benefit coaferred, it was forgotteilifl 
in adiy ; aud this (brgctfulDesa was not iinfrequeDtlj~J 
aggravated hj their giving out that their benefactota 
had been ao shabby as to malie them no present Otj 
all. Even those individuals who, cither from goo 
behaviour or Euperior intelligence, had been n 
noticed bj us, and parlicularlj Eueh as had slept <HlM 
board the ships, and whether in health or aickneilB 
had received the most frieudly treatment iioiliij 
everybody, were in general juat as indifferent ai 
Test ; and I do not believe that any one amc 
them would htive gone half a mile out of hia i 
or have sacriUced the most trivial self-gratificatioil'B 
. to have served us. Though the riehes lay o 
side, they possessed abundant means of making- 
some nominal return, which, for the sake of the 
principle that prompted it, would of course have 
been gTatifying to ub. Okotook and Iliglluk, whom 
I had most loaded with presents, and who had ncrer 
offered me a single free gill in return, put into my 
hand, at the lime of their first removal from Winter 
Island, a dirty crooked model of a spear, ao shabbilj 
constructed that it had probably been already re- 
fused as an article of barter by many of the ship's 
company. On my accepting tilia, from an un- 
wiUingness to affront theni, they were uneasy and 
diasatislied till I had given them aomethlng in 
leturn, though their hands were full of the present* _ 



which I bad just made them. Seltishness is in tact 
almost without eicepdon their universal ch^ac- 
teristit, and the main-Bpriog of si! tlieir actions, and 
that too of a kind the most direct and uiiamiable 
that can well be imagined. 

In the few opportunities we had of putting- their 
hospitality to the test, we had every reason to be 
pleased with them. Both as to food and accommo- 
dalion the best they had was always at our service; 
aud their attention, both in kind and degree, was 
every thing that hospitality and even good breedini; 
could dictate. The kindly olRccs of drying and 
mending our clothes, cooking our provision aud 
thawing snow for our drink, were performed by the 
women with an obliging cheerfulness which we shall 
not etisily forget, and vtliich commanded its due 
share of our admiration and esteem. While thus 
their guest, 1 haVe passed an evening not only 
with comfort, but with extreme gratification ; for 
with the women working and singing, their hus- 
tmnds quietly mending their lines, the children 
playing before the door, and the pot boiling over 
the blaze of a cheerful lump, one might well Ibrget 
fgr the time that an Esquimaux hut was the scene 
of this domestic comfort and tranquillity ; and I can 
aafely affirm with Cartwright", that, while thus 
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lodgetl beneath llieir roof, 1 know no peoplE whom 
I would more confidenlly trust as respects either my 
person or my property, than the E»(jiiiinaiix. 
painful, and may ]ierha.p3 be considered iavidioui 
after this, to inquire how far their hospitality would 
In all protiabilily be extended if interest were wholly 
separated &om its practice, and a stranger were 
destitute and unlikely soon to repay them. But 
truth obliges me to confess, that from the est 
selfishness of their general conduct, aa well as from 
their bohaviour in some instances to the destitute of 
their own tribe, I shouhi be sorry to lie unde 
neecEsity of thus drawing very lar^ly on thdr 
bounty. 

The estimation in which women arc held among 
those people is, I think, somewhat greater than te 
usual in savage life. In their general employmenta 
Ihey are by no means the drudges that the h 
of the Greenlanders* are eaid to be i being occupied 
only in those cares which may properly be called 
domestic, and us such are considered the peculiar 
business of the women among the lower classes in 
dvilUed society. The wife of one of these people^ 
for instance, makes and attends the fire, cooks the 
victuals, looks after the children, and is sempstreH 
to herwhole family i while her husband is labouring. 

• Onmti, i. 164, 166. 



abroad for tbeir subsist en ce. Iq this respect it is 
not even neccssarj to except their task of cutting' up 
the small seals, which is in truth one of the greoleat 
luxuries and privileges they etijoy ; and even if it 
were esteemed a labour, it could scarcely be con- 
sidered equivalent to that of the women in nmny 
of our own fiahiiig-towns, where the mcn'a business 
is at an end the moment the boat touches the beach. 
The most laborious of their tasbs occur perhaps in 
making their various journeys, when ail their goods 
and chattels are to be removed at once, and when 
each individual must undoubtedly perform a full share 
of the general labour. The women are, however 
good walkers and not easily fatigued ; for we have 
several limes known a young woman of two-and 
twenty, with a child in hei liood, walk twelve miles 
to the ships and back again the same day, for the 
eake ofa bttle bread-Uust and arin canister. When 
Btationary in the winter, they have really almost a 
ainecure of it, sitting quietly in their huts, and having 
little or no employment for the greater part of the 
day. In short, there are few, if any people, in this 
slate of society among w horn the women are so well 
off. They always sit upon the beds with their legs 
doubled under them*, and are uneasy in the posture 
tuual with ns. Tlie o 
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but more generally with their legs crossed before 

The women do not appear lo be in general very 
prolific, lllunieaindecil had borneseven childre 
nDsecnnd instance of an equal number in onebmiljr 
ttfierwards came t» our knowledge ; three or four 
u about the usual number. They are, aC(:arding u 
their DWD account, in the habit of suckling their 
children to the age of three years i but we hav« 
seen a child of five occasionally at the breast, 
though they are dismissed from the mother's ho 
about the former age. The time of weaning them 

louTse in some instances depend on ( 
morher's again becoming pregnant, and if this si 
Ceeds quickly it must, as CrantK relates of the 
Greenlanders*, go hard with one of the infants. 
Nature, however, seema to be kind to them in 
respect, for we did not witness one instance, 
hear of any, in which a woman was put to 
inconvenience and distress. It is not uncommi 
see one woman suckling the child of another, while 
the latter happens to be employed in her other 
domestic occupations. They are in the habit alio 
of feeding their younger children from their o 
noutha, softening the food by mastication, and then 
turning their heads round so that the infant h 
hiHid may put ila lips to theirs. The chill is taken 



IHini water liiT ihem iu the satuc manucr, iui<i some 
fathers are very ibiid of taking their children on 
their knees and thus feeding them. The women 
are more desirous of having sons than daughters, as 
on the formeT must priiici|ially depend their support 
in old age. 

Twelve of the men had each two wives, and some 
of the younger ones had also two hetrothed ; two 
instances occurred of the father and aon being mar- 
ried to eistere. The custom of betrothing children 
in their infancy is commonly practised here, in 
which respect these people differ from the nativesof 
Greenland, where it is comparatively rare *, A 
daughter of Arniuieelia, between two and three 
years old, bad long been thus eooCracted to 
Okotook's aon, a hero of six or seven, and the 
tatter used to run about the hut calling his intended 
bj the familiar appellation of NuHUe^ ("ife), to the 
great amusement of the parents. When a man has 
two wives, there is generally a difference of five or 
six years in their ages. The senior lakes her 
BtalLon next the principal lire, which comes entirely 
under her management { and she is certainly con~ 
eidered in some respects superior to the other, 
though they usually live together in tlie utmost 
harmony. The men sometimes repudiate their 
wives without ceremony, in case of real or supposed 
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bad beliasiour, as in Greeuland*, but this does not' ^ 
often occur. There iras a conilderable disparity of 
age between many of the men and (heir wives, the 
hiuband being sometimes the oldest hy twenty 
years or more, and this also when he hod t 
married any furmer ivife. We knew no instance I 
ID which the number of a man's wives exceeded J 
two, and indeed we had every reason to \ 
that the pracdce is never admitted among them, J 
We met with a singular instance of two 
hitving exchanged wives, in consequence merely 1 
of one of the latter bein^ pregnLttit at the time J 
when the hughand was about to undertake a long J 
journey. 

The authority of the husband seems to he suffi' 
dcntly absolute, depending Dcverlhcless in a great 
measure on the dispositions of the respective parties. 
I Iligliukwasoneof those women who seemed formed 

to manage their husbands ; and we one day a 
her take Okotook to task in a very masterly stylejJ 

I for having bartered away a good jacket for an old !J 
uBeleas pistol, without powderorshot. He attumptcd J 
at first lo bluster in his turn, and with most i 
would probably have gained his point. Bi 
nigliuk this wuuld not do ; she saw at om 
i^urdityof his bargain, and insisted on hii immefj 
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dbtelj* cancelling il, which waa accordingly done, 
and no more said about it. In general, indeed, the 
husbund maintains his authority, and in several iu- 
■tancea of supposed bad behaviour in a wife, we aaw 
obedience enforced in a pretty summary manner. It 
it very rare, however, to see them proceed to this 
extremity ; and the utoioat extent of a husband's 
want of tendemesa towards his wife consists in 
general in making' her walk or lead the dogs, while 
he takes hia own seat in tlie sledge, and rides in com- 
fort. Widows, as might be expected, are not so 
well od as those whose husbands are living, and this 
difl'eience is especially apparent in their clothes, 
which ere usually very dirty, thin, and ragged ; 
when, indeed, tliey happen to have no near relatives, 
their fate, as we have already seen, ia still worse 
than this. 

I fear we cannot give a very favourable account 
of the chastity of the women, nor of tlic delicacy of 
their husbands in this respect. As for the latter, it 
was not uncommon for them to offer their wives as 
freely for sale as a knife or a jacket. Some of the 
young men informed us, that when two of them 
were absent t<^ether on a sealing excursion, they 
often exchanged wives for the time, as a matter of 
friendly convenience ; and, indeed, without mention- 
ing any other instaaces of this nature, it may aafely 
be affirmed, that in no country is prostitution carried 
to greater lengths than among these people. TKe 



bt'haviour of most of the women when their hu*^' 
bands were absept from the huta, plainly evincwi' 
their indifference towards them, and their utter du 
r^ard of connubial fidelity. The depeirture cf the 
men was usually the signal for throwiag aside 
restrwiit, which was invariably resumed on their 
retitm. For this event they take care to be prepared 
by the report of the children, one of whom is usually 
poited un the outside for the purpose of giving do^ 

The affection of parents fur their children wa(~ 
frequently displayed hy these people, not only i 
the mere passive indulgence, and abstinence from 
corporal punishment, for which Esquimaui ha»«' 
before been remarked, but by a thousand ptayfi)). 
endearments also, such as parents and nurses prao* 
tise in out own country. Nothing, indeed, can wbQ' 
exceed the kindness with which they treat tbeit 
children ; and this trait in their character deserrei: 
to he the mote insisted on, because it is, in realityj! 
the only very amiable one which they possess. It 
must be confessed, iudeed, that the gentleness it 
docility of the children are such as to occasion their' 
parents little trouble, and to render severity towardf 
them quite unnecessary. Even from their earliert' 
infancy, they possess that quiet disposition, gentle- 
ness of demeanour, and uncommon evenness of 
temper, for which, in more mature age, they are for 
the most partdistioguished. Disobedience is scarcely * 
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If known, u word or even a look From a parent JB 
enough ; and I never saw a single instance of ihtkt 
ftowardneM and disposition to mischief, which, with 
our youth, so often requires the whole attention of 
a parent to wntch over and to correct. They never 
cry Irom trifling accidents, and sometimes not even 
firom very severe hurts, at which an English cliild 
would aob for an hour. !t is, indeed, astonishing 
to see the indifference with which, even as tender 
in^ts, ihey bear the numerous blows they acci- 
dentally receive, when carried at their mothers' 

They are just as fond of play as any other young 
people, and of the same kind ; only that while an 
English child draws a cart of wood, an Esquimaux 
of the same age has a sledge of whalebone ; and 
for the superb baby-house of the former, the latter 
builds a miniature hut of snow, and begs a lighted 
wick from her mother's lamp to illuminate the little 
dwelling. Their parents make for them, as dolls, 
little figures of men and women, habited in the true 
Esfjuimaux costume, as well as a variety oF other 
toys, many of them havine some reference to thdf 
future occupations in life, such as canoes, spears, and 
bows and arrows. The drum or tambourine, men- 
tioned by Crantz*, is common among' them, and 
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used not onlj by the cbildren, but by the grown-n] 
people at some of their games. The; sometime 
serrate tht edges of two strips of whalebone, and 1 
whirl thorn round their beads, just as boje do in 
England to make the same peculiar humming sound. I 
They will dispose one piece of wood on another, a 
en axis, in euch a manner that the wind turns it J 
round like the arms of a windmill ; and so of many / 
other tnyg of the same simple kind. These are the I 
dUtinctproperty of the children, who will SI 
sell them while their parents look on, without inter- * 
fering or expecting to be consulted. 

When not more than eight years old, the boya 
are taken by their fathers on their sealing exciir- 

, where they begin to learn their 
ness ; and even at that early age, they a: 
ally intrusted to bring home a sledge and dogs from I 
a distance of several miles over the ice. At the i 
age of elcTeti, we see a boy with his water-tig^ J 
boots and mocassins, a spear in his hand, and b*| 
small coil of line at his back, accompanying the i 
to the fishery under every circumstance i and from J 
thifl time his services daily increase in value U 
whole tribe. On our first intercourse with thein,.! 
we supposed that they would not unwillingly hava ^ 
parted with their children, in consideration of s( 
valuable present, but in this we afterwards founjl 
that we were much mistaken; Happening one day I 



to call myatH'Toolonak'a ofln/" (rallipr), and pretend 
that be was to remain with me on board the ship, 1 
receivad from the old man, bia father, no other 
answer than what seemed to be very strongly, and 
exen Batirically implied, by his taking one of our 
gentlemen by the arm, and calling' him hU son; 
tbuB intimating' that the adoption which be proposed 
waa aa feasible and as natural as my own. 

The custom of adoption ia carried to very great 
lengths iimong these people, and served to eiplaiu 
to ua several apparent inconsiatencies with respect 
to their relationships. The adoption of a child in 
civilised countries has usually for its motive either 
a tenderness for the object itself, or some affection 
or pity for its deceased, helplesi, or unknown 
parents. Among the Esquimaui, however, with 
whom the two first of these causes would prove but 
little excitement, and the last can have no place, 
the custom owes its origin entirely to the obvious 
advantage of thus providing for a man's own sub- 
■istence in advanced life ; and it is conaequently 
confined almost without exception to the aihiption 
of toiu, who ean alone contribute materially to the 
supjiort of an aged and inlirm parent. When a 
man adopts the son of another as bia own, he is 
said to "fego' or take him ; and at whatever age 
this is done (though it generally happens in infancy). 
the child then lives with his new parents, calls them 



lather and mother, it gometimes evEii ignorant of 
any such transfer having: been made, espeDJally if 
his real parents sliould lie dead ; and whether he 
knows it or not, is not aln-ays willing to acknaw- 
ledge any bnt those witli whom he lives. Withont 
imputing' much to the natural affection of theae 
people for their offspring', which, like their other 
pasuons, is certainlynot remarkable for its etrength, 
there vould seem, on the score of disinterestedness, 
a degree of consideration in a man's thus giving his 
son to another, which is sntrcely compatible with 
the general selfishness of the Esquimaux charactei;. 
hut there is reason to suppose that the expedi 
of this measure is sometimes suggested by a 
oency of the mother's milk, and not unfre^uently> 
perhaps by the premature death of the real parent. 
The agreement seems to be always made between 
the fathers, and to differin no respect from the transfer 
of other property, except that none can eqnal in 
value the property thus disposed of. Tlie good 
sense, good fortune, or extensive claims of some 
individuals were particularly apparent in this way, 
from the number of sons they had adopted. Too- 
lemak, deriving, perhaps, some advantagB from bis 
qualifications as Angetkook, bad taken care to nego- 
ciate for the adoption of some of the finest mal^ 
children of the tribe ; a provision i 
peared the more necessary from his having lost ft 
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children of his own, besides Noogloo, who was one 
of his tego^d sons. In one of the two instances that 
came to our knowledge of the adoption of a female 
child, both its own parents were still living, nor 
could we ascertain the motive for this deviation 
from the more general custom. 

In their behaviour to old people, whose age or 
infirmities render them useless, and therefore bur- 
densome to the community, the Esquimaux betray 
a degree of insensibility bordering on inhumanity, 
and ill repaying the kindness of an indulgent parent. 
The old man Hikkeiera, who was very ill during the 
winter, used to lie day after day little regarded by 
his wife, son, daughter, and other relatives, except 
that his wretched state constituted, as they well 
knew, a forcible claim upon our charity ; and, with 
this view, it was sure to excite a whine of sympathy 
and commiseration whenever we visited or spoke of 
him. When, however, a journey of ten miles was 
to be performed over the ice, they left him to find 
his way with a stick in the best manner he could, 
while the young and robust ones were many of 
them drawn on sledges. There is, indeed, no doubt 
that, had their necessities or mode of life required 
a longer journey than he could thus have accom- 
plished, they would have pushed on like the Indians, 
and left a fellow-creature to perish. It was certainly 
considered incumbent on his son to support him, 

F 2 



and he was fortunate in tliat son's being a very good 
man ; but a tew more such journeys to a man of 
seventy would not impose this incumbrance upon 
him much longer, Ulumea, the mother of Beveral 
grown-up children, lived also in the samie apartment 
with her young-est son, and in the same hut with 
her other relations. She did not, however, inter- 
fere, as in Greenland*, with the management of 
her son's domestic concerns, though his wife ¥ 
hsdf an idiot. She wa» always badly clothed, aDcl' 
le midst of plenty not particularly well fed^ 
receiving everything more as an act of charity thait, 
otherwise ; and she will probably be less and lest 
attended to, in proportion as she stands 
need of assistance. 

The different families appear always to 
good terms with each other, though each preserveft^i 
its own habitation and property as distinct and 
independent as any housekeeper in England. The 
persons living under one roof, who are generally 
closely related, maintain a degree of harmony among 
themselves which is scarcely ever disturbed. The 

6 tnrbulent pas^ons which, when unrestrained >■ 
by religious principle, or unchecked by the dread of. I 
human punishment, usually create so much havoc in 1 
the world, seem to be very seldom eicited ii 
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breasts of these people, which renders personal 
violence or immoderate anger extremely rare among 
them ; and one may sit in a hut for a whole day, 
and never witness an angry word or look, except in 
driving out the dogs. If they take an offence, it is 
more common for them to show it by the more 
quiet method of sulkiness, and this they now and 
then tried as a matter of experiment with us. Oko- 
took, who was often in this humour, once displayed 
it to some of our gentlemen in his own hut, by turn- 
ing his back and frequently repeating the expression 
" good bye," as a broad hint to them to go away. 
Toolooak was also a little given to this mood, but 
never retained it long, and there was no malice 
mixed with his displeasure. One evening that he 
slept on board the Fury, he either offended Mr. 
Skeoeh, or thought he had done so, by this kind of 
humour ; at all events they parted for the night 
without any formal reconciliation. The next morn- 
ing, Mr. Skeoeh was awakened at an unusually 
early hour, by Toolooak's entering his cabin and 
taking hold of his hand to shake it, by way of 
making up the supposed quarrel. On a disposition 
thus naturally charitable, what might not Christian 
education and Christian principles effect ! Where a 
joke is evidently intended, I never knew people 
more ready to join in it than these are. If ridiculed 
for any purlicularity of manner, figure, or countc- 
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ce, they are sure ni>t lu be long behiad-hand ill 
returning it, and that very often with interest If 
we were the aggressors in this way, some ironical 
observation respecting the KobtooniiiviaB freqaently 
. the consuqucnce ; and no small portion of wit as 
well as ininy was at times miied with their millery. 
In point of intelleet, as well us disposition, great 
variety was of course peraeplihle among the dif- 
ferent individuals of this tribe ; but few of them 
were wanting in that reapeet. Some indeed, poe- 
tessed a degree of natural qiiicltness and iolelligeuce 
which, perhaps, could hardly be surpassed in the 
natives of any country. Iliglluk, though one of the 
least amiable, was particularly thua ^Hed. When 
: realty wished to develop our meaning, she 
would desire her husband and all the rest to hold 
I their tongues, and would generally make it out 
while they were puzzling their heads to no purpose. 
In returning her answers, the very expression of 
her conntenaibco, though one of the piaineat among 
them, was almost of ilaelf sufficient to convey her 
meaning ; and there was, in these cases, a peculi- 
arly decisive energy in her manner of speaking 
which was sxtremely intereetlng. This woman 
would, indeed, have easily learned any thing to 
which she chose to direct her attention ; and had 
her lot been cast in a civilised country, instead of 
tliis dreary region, which serves alike tu " freeze the 
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^Pbinl current of the soul' and biidv, s lie would 
proLablj have been a verj clever person. For want 
of a Bufllicicnt objei:t, however, oeilher ehe nor any 
of her companions ever learned a dozen words 
of English, escept our names, «ith which ii was 
their interest lo be familiar, and which, lon^ before 
we \eh tlieui, any child could repeal, though in their 
own ttyle of pronunciation. 

Besides the natural authority of parents and 
hmbands, tlie^e people appear (o admit no kind of 
superiority among one another, except b certain 
degree of superatJtious reverence for their angefctoiii*, 
and their tacitly following the counsel or steps of 
the most active seal-catcher, on their hunting excur- 
Bionsions. The word aallegai, used in Greenland to 
eipTeas''nia9ter,°und"lord" in the Esquimani trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, they were not acquainted 
with. One of the young men at Winter Island 
appeared to be considered somewhat in the light of 
a servant to Okotook, living with the latter and 
quietly allowing him to take possesion of all the 
most valuable presents which he received Irom us. 
Bring a sociable people, they unite in considerable 
MBlbers to form a settlement for the winter i but on 
ibe return of spring they agai[i separate into several 
nrties, each appearing lo choose his t 
witliOQt regani to that of the rest, but all making 
^_A(jr arruigemenls without the slightest disagree- 



meiit or difference of oiimion tbat we could c 
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actuated bf one umuttaneous feeling that ia truly 
admirable. 

Supciioi as our arts, contrivances, and materials 
must unquestionably have appeared to them, and 
eager as tbey were to profit by this superiority, yet, 
contradictory aa it may seem, they certainly looked 
upon us in many respects vFith profound contempt j 
maintsdning that idea of self-sufficiency which ha» 
induced them, b common with tlie rest of their 
nation, to call themselves, by way of distinction, 
Inime, or mankind. One day, for instance, in 
securing some of the g'ear of a sledge, Okotook 
broke a part of it, composed of a piece of our white 
line, and 1 shall never forget the contemptuous 
tuieer with which he muttered in soliloquy the word 
"Kabloonal" in token of the inferiority of oiw 
materials to his own. It is happy, perhaps, when 
people, possessing so few of the good thin gs of lhi« 
life, can be thus contented with the little allotted 

The men, though low in stature, are not wanting- 1 
in muscular strength in proportion to their size, o: 
in activity and hardiness. They are good and evei 
quick walkers, and occasionally bear much bodilpvl 
fatigue, wet, and cold, without appearing t 
by it, much less to ram]>laiii of it. Whatev4!>fl 
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labour they have gone through, and with whatever 
success in procuring game, no individual ever seems 
to arrogate to himself the credit of having done 
more than his neighbour for the general good. 
Nor do I conceive there is reason to doubt their 
personal courage, though they are too good-natured 
often to excite others to put that quality to the test. 
It is true they will recoil with horror at the tale of 
an Indian massacre, and probably cannot conceive 
what should induce one set of men deliberately and 
without provocation to murder another. War is 
not their trade ; ferocity forms no part of the dis- 
position of the Esquimaux. Whatever manly 
qualities they possess are exercised in a different 
way, and put to a far more worthy purpose. They 
are fishermen, and not warriors ; but I cannot call 
that man a coward, who, at the age of one-and- 
twenty, will attack a polar bear single-handed, or 
fearlessly commit himself to floating masses of ice 
which the next puff of wind may drift for ever from 
the shore. 

If, in short, they are deficient in some of the 
higher virtues, as they are called, of savage life, 
they are certainly free also from some of its blackest 
vices ; and their want of brilliant qualities is fully 
compensated by those which, while they dazzle 
less, do more service to society and more honour 
to human nature. If, for instance, they have not 
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the magnanimity which would enable them to endure 
without a murmur the most excruciating torture, 
neither have they the ferocious cruelty that incites 
a man to inHict that torture on a helpless fellow- 
creature. If their gratitude for favours be not lively 
nor lasting, neither is their resentment of injuries 
implacable, nor their hatred deadly. I do not say 
there are not exceptions to this rule, though we 
have never witnessed any, but it is assuredly not 
their general character. 

When viewed more nearly in their domestic rela- 
tions, the comparison will, I believe, be still more 
in their favour. It is here, as a social being, as a 
husband, and the father of a family, promoting 
within his own little sphere the benefit of that com- 
munity in which Providence has cast his lot, that 
the moral character of a savage is truly to be 
sought ; and who can turn without horror from the 
Esquimaux, peaceably seated, after a day of honest 
labour, with his wife and children, in their snow- 
built hut, to the self-willed and vindictive Indian, 
wantonly plunging his dagger into the bosom of 
the helpless woman whom nature bids him cherish 
and protect ? 

Of the few arts possessed by this simple people 
some account has already been given in the descrip- 
tion of their various implements. As mechanics, 
they have little to boast, when compared \* ith other 
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savages lying under equal disadvantages as to scan- 
tiness of tools and materials. As carpenters, they 
can scarf two pieces of wood together, secure them 
with pins of whalebone or ivory, fashion the timbers 
of a canoe, shoe a paddle, and rivet a scrap of iron 
into a spear or arrow-head. Their principal tool 
is the knife (panna), and considering the excellence 
of a great number which they possessed previous 
to our intercourse with them, the work they do is 
remarkably coarse and clumsy. Their very manner 
of holding and handling a knife is the most awkward 
that can be imagined. For the purpose of boring 
holes they have a drill and bow so exactly like our 
own, that they need no further description, except 
that the end of the drill-handle, which our artists 
place against their breasts, is rested by these people 
against a piece of wood or bone held in their 
mouths, and having a cavity fitted to receive it. 
With the use of the saw they were well acquainted, 
but had nothing of this kind in their possession 
better than a notched piece of iron. One or two 
small European axes were lashed to handles in a 
contrary direction to ours, that is, to be used like 
an adze, a form which, according to the observation 
of a traveller * well qualified to judge, savages in 
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general prefer. It was said that these people ' 
steamed or boiled wood, \o order to bend it for 
fashioning the timbers of their canoes. As fisher- 
men or Beamen they can put on a woolding or 
Beising with euflicieiit strength and aecurity, and 
txe acquainted with some of the most simple and 
serviceable knots in use among us. In all the arts, 
however, practised by the men, it is observable that 
tbe ingenuity lies in the principle, not in the exe~ 
, cution. Tbe experience of ages has led them to 
adopt the most efficacious methods, but their practice 
as handicraib has gone no further thaii absolute J 
necessity requires ; they bestow little labour upon I 



In some of the few arts practised by the women 
there is much more dexterity displayed, particularly 
in thnt important branch of a housewife's business, 
sewing, which even with their own clumsy needles 
of bone they perform with extraordinary neatness. 
They had, however, several steel needles of a three> 
cornered shape, which they kept in a very con- 
venient case, consisting of a strip of leather passed 
through a hollow bone and having its ends remain- 
ing oul, so that the needles which are stuck into it 
may be drawn in and out at pleasure. These 
were sometimes ornamented by cutting ; and s( 
thimbles of leather, one of which in sewing is 
on the first finger, are usually attached to it, toge- 
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ft witli It bunch of tianow spoons and other sniull 
articles liable to be lost. The thread thej use is 
the sinew of the rein-deer {looktao ewSlKAj), or, when 
they cannot procure this, the aiTallon''-pipe of the 
neiiiei. This may be split into threuda of different 
sizes, according to the nature of their work, and is ■ 
certainly a most admirable material. This, together 
with any other articles of a Bimilar kind, they keep 
in little bags, nhich are sometimes made of the skin 
of birds' feet, disposed with the claws downwards 
in a very neat and tasteful manner. In sewing, the 
point of the needle is entered and drawn through 
in a direction towards the body, and not from it or 
towards one aide as with our acmpstressea. Tney 
sew the deer-skins with a " round seam," and the 
water-light boots and shoes are " stitched." The 
latter is performed in a very adroit and efficacious 
manner, by putting the needle only half through 
the substance of one part of the seal-skin, so as to 
leave no hole for admitting the water. In cutting 
out the dolhes, the women do it after one regular 
and uniform pattern, which probably destends unal- 
tered from generation to generation. The skin of 
the deer's head is always made to form the apex of 
the bood, while that of the neck and shoulders 
comes down the back of the jacket ; and so of every 
other part of the animal which is appropriated to its 
particular portion of the dress. To soften the seal- 
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etber, and tbc young: 

fed in thus preparing Ihe tnatcrlaU for their 

thers. The covering' of the canoea h a part 
of the women's business, in which good norli- 

aBhip is especially neceEsary to render tbe whole 

■mooth and water-tight. The skins, which are 

1 those of the iieiiiet only, are prepared by scraping 

[ eff the hur and the fleshy parts with an ooliio, and 

I Btretching them out tight on a frame, in which 

« they are left over tbo lamps or in the suo for 
several days to dry ; and afler this they are well 
chewed by the women to make them fit for work- 
H^. The dressing of leather and of skins in the 
hsjr, is an art which the women have brought to no 
inconaideruble degree of perfection. They perform 
this by firtit cleansing the skin from as much of the 
&t and fleshy matter as the oo/oo will take olf, and 
then rubWng it hard for several hours with a blunt 
scraper, called tidlcuTil, so as nearly to dry iL 
then put into a vessel containing urine, and letV to 
■teep B couple of days, after which a drying c 
pletes the process. Skins dressed in the hair 
however, not always thus steeped ; the woi 
instead of tliis, chewing tliem for hours togethe: 
tiiey are quite soft and clean. Some of the leather 
thus dressed looked neurly aa well as ours, and the 
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hair was as firmly fixed to the pelt ; but there was 
in this respect a very great difference, according to 
the art or attention of the housewife. Dyeing is 
an art wholly unknown to^ them. The women are 
very expert at platting, which is usually done with 
three threads of sinew ; if greater strength is required, 
several of these are twisted slackly together as in 
the bow-strings. The quickness with which some 
of the women plat is really surprising ; and it is well 
that they do so, for the quantity required for the 
bows alone would otherwise occupy half the year 
in completing it. 

It may be supposed that among so cheerful a 
people as the Esquimaux there are many games or 
sports practised ; indeed it was rarely that we visited 
their habitations without seeing some engaged in 
them. One of these our gentlemen saw at Winter 
Island, on an occasion when most of the men 
were absent from the huts on a sealing excursion, 
and in this Iligliuk was the chief performer. Being 
requested to amuse them in this way, she suddenly 
unbound her hair, platted it, tied both ends together 
to keep it out of her way, and then stepping out 
into the middle of the hut, began to make the most 
hideous faces that can be conceived, by drawing 
both lips into her mouth, poking forward her chin, 
squinting frightfully, occasionally shutting one eye, 
and moving her head from side to side as if her neck 

g2 
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had been dislocated. Thi9 eichibition, which they 
call ayOkU-lai-poAe ", and which is evidently 
sidered an accompluhment that few of them possess 
ia perfection, distorts every feature in the 
hoirible maiinpr imegitiable, and would, I think, put 
■our most skilful horse-collar gunners quite out of 



The next performance consists in looking atead- 
&stly and gravely forward, and repeating the wordi 
tSbaJi-taba/c, /iS^d-kabo, klbattg-l-na-lo^Si!, kebttO' 

Igeautoeek, SmalSma-amalama, in the order in which 
they are here placed, but each at least four 
and always by a peculiar modulation of the voic^ 
speaking them in pairs as they are coupled above. 
The sound is made to proceed from the throat 
way much resembliDg ventriloquism, to which art 
it ia indeed an approach, After the last 
nigliuk always pointed viitb her finger towards her 
body, and pronounced the word angetkoak, steadily 
rebuning her gravity for five or six seconds, and 
then bursdug into a loud laugh, in which she was 
joined by all the rest. The women sometimes pro- 
duce a much more guttural and unnatural sound, 
repeating principally the word Ikkh-ce^keree, 



Ijling- them as bi^i'ure, und otariiig in such a manner 
as to make thuir eyes appear ready to burst out of 
their sockets with the exertion. Two or more of 
ihem will someliuiea stand up face to face, and with 
great quiekneBB and regularity ros|)ond to each 
other, keepiog such exact time that the sound 
appears to come from one throat instead of several. 
Very few of the females are possessed of this accont' 
plishmenti which is called pitkoo-she-rak-jioke, and 
it IB not uncommon to 9ee several of the younger 
females practising it. A third part of the game, 
distinguished by the word kcifik-pnlte, consists only 
in fklli[ig on-each knee alternately — a piece of agility 
which they perform with tolerable quickuess, con- 
sidering the bulky and awkward nature of their 

The last kind of individuaj exhibition was still 
performed by lligliuk, to whom in this, as in almost 
everything else, the other women tacitly acknow- 
ledged their inferiority, by quietly giviog place to 
, har on every occasion. She now once more catne 
(brwaid, and letting her arms haug down loosely and 
bending her body very much fornard, shook her- 
self with extreme violence as if her whole frame 
bad been strongly convulsed, uttering at the same 
time, in,a wild tone of voice, some of the unnatural 
Bouuds before raenijoned. 

Tfaifl being at an end, a new exhibition was com- 



meuced, in which ten ur twelve women took a part, 1 
and which our g'entlemen cumpared to blind-man's 
buff. A circle being formed, and a. boy despatched 
to look out at the door of llie hut, Iligliuk, atill the 
principal actreea, placed herself in the centre, and 
afler making a variety of guttural noises for about 
halt' a minute, shut her eyes, and ran about till the 
had taken hold of one of tbe others, whose bu^inen 
it then became to take her station in the c< 
that almost every woman in her turn occupied thuj 
post J and in her own peculiar way, either by d 
I tortion of countenance or other gcsturca, performed J 

her part in the game. This continued three- J 
quarters of an hour, and. From the precaution oC-1 

I placing a look-out who was withdrawn ' 
was over,- as well as from some very cxpreasire I 
rigns which need nut here be mentioned, there » I 
reason to believe that it is usually followed hf j 
certain indecencies, with which their husbands are 1 
not to be acquainted. Kaoongut was present 1 
indeed on this occasion, but his age seemed t 
render him a privileged person i besides which, his ' 
own wife did not join in tbe game. 
The most common amusement, however, and | 
to which their husbauda make no objection, they j 
performed at Winter Island expressly for our grati- 
fication. Tbe females, being collected 
niimber of ten or twelve, stood in as large a circle ' 
I 
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as the hut would admit, with Okotook in the centre- 
He began by a sort of half-bo wting, half-ringing 
noise, which appeared as if designed to call the 
attention of the women, the latter soon commencing 
the Amna Aya song hereafter described. This they 
continued without variety, remaining quite alill 
while Okotook walked round within the circle ; 
his body was rather bent fotn'ard, his ejes dome- 
timea closed, his arms constantly moving up and 
down, and now and then hoarsely vociferating a 
word or two as if to increase the animation of the 
singers, who, whenever he did tliis, quitted the 
chorus and rose into the words of the song. At 
the end of ten minittes they all left olFat once, and 
after one minute's interval commenced a second act 
precisely similar and of equal duratioa; Okotook 
continuing to invoke their muse as hefore. A third 
act, which followed this, varied only in his fre- 
quently towards the close throwing his feet np 
before and clapping his handa together, hy which 
ezer^on he was thrown into a violent perspiration. 
He then retired, desiring a young man (who, as we 
were informed, was the only individual of several 
then present thus qualified) to lake hii place in the 
centre as master of the ceremonies, when the same 
antics as before were again gone through. After 
this description it will scarcely be necessary to 
iMoarlt, that nothing can be poorer in its way than 
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^^m thU tedioua singing rec 


reation. which, as «ell ar .■ 


^^H everything in whith dancbg ia coucetned, ihejr | 


^^H express by the word 


w-,iiiek-poke. They eeeoi,^! 


^^M however, to take gretit delight in it ; B^d even «'| 


^^H number of the men af 


1 well aa all the children '■ 


^^H crept iuto the hut by degrees to peep at the per- | 


^M fornmnce. 
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^^K Tlie EsqiiimauK uome 


^n and children often amuse 1 


1 themselves with a game 


not uulike our " skip-rope," 


1 This is performed by Hi 


'o women holding the ends 


L of a lino and wliirling it 


regularly round and round. 


^^_ while a third jumpa oie 


r it in tlie middle aeeordii« — 


^^K to the foUowmg order. 


She commences by jump.^ 


^^B iiig twiee on both feet 


, then alternately with th»fl 


^^H right and left, and nei 


t four times with the feet^ 


^^^^ Hlippcd one behind the other, the rojie paesing once 


^^H round at each jump. 


After this she performs a 




^^" tames in the course of it, which bringing her to hen ^ 


r origiiiul position, the i 


lame thing is repeated i#.fl 


often as it can be done ' 


without entangling the liae.H 


^^ One or two of the w 




^^^ ConBidcrable agility and adroitness, considering the 


^^H clumain^ of their bouts and jackets, and seemed 




aonie degree on the quaiifi- 


^^^V cation. A second kind of this game consists in two h 


^^^K women hotduig a long rope by its ends and whirliit^^^| 


^^^K H round in sucli a inam: 


ler, over tho heads of tw^^H 



others staiiJiiig close ti^elher near the middle of 
the bi^ht, that each of these shall jump over it 
alteruately. The art, therefore, which is iodeed 
considerable, depeuda more on thoae whirling the 
ro]ie thai) on the jumpers, who are, however, 
obliged to keep exact time in order to be ready for 
tJie rope passiiigp under their feet. 

The whole of these people, but especially the 
women, are fond of muiic, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Some of them mig-ht be said to be passion- 
ately so, removing their hair from off their ears, 
and bending their heaiia forward, as if to catch the 
sounds more distinctly, whenever we amosed them 
in this manner. Their own music U entirely vocal, 
unless, indeed, the drum or tambourine before 
mentioDed be considered an eicepLioii. 

The voices of the women are soft and feminine, 
HJid u'heu singing' with the men are pitched an octave 
higher than theirs. They have most of them so Car 
good ears, that, in whatever key a song is commenced 
by one of tliem, the rest will always join in perfect 
unison. After singing for ten minutes, the key had 
usually fallen u full semitone. Only two of them, 
of whom lligliuk was one, could catch the tune as 
pitched by an instrument; which made it ditiicutt 
with most of them to complete the writing of the 
notes, for if they once left off, they were sure to 
ome other key. ihoiigh a flute or 
is playing at the time. 
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Duriug the season passed at Winter Islancl^ 
which appears to have been a health; » 
Esi[ni[aaux, we had Utile opportonit; of becomingi 
BCquaioted with the diseases to which they ai9.> 
Bul^ect. Our subi^cquent intercourse with a 
iiiiniber of these peo]>le at Igloolik, having imfurtK* 
natcly afforded more frequent and fatal instances of 
sickneas among them, 1 here insert Mr. Edwards'e 
remarks on this subject. 

" Exempted as these people are from a. host of 
d'tseaaes ufually ascribed to the vitiated habits of 
more dvilised tile, as well as from Ihose equalljr 
numerous and more destructive oues engendered'' 
by the peatilenlial effluvia that 
Bphere of more favoured climes, the diversity of 
their, maladies U, as might li priori be inferred, veijf 
limited. But, unforl.nnately, that improvidunc? 
which is ED remarkable in thdr kindred tribes b 
aleo with them proof against the repeated lessant 
of bitter experience they me doomed to endura 
Alternate excessea and privations mark their proi 
peas throi^h life ; and consequent misery, i 
or another shape, is an active agent i ~ 
much mischief amongst them as the diseases abot« 
alluded to produce iiL other countries. The mortaJity 
arising From a. few diseases and wretchedness c 
bined seems sufficient to check anything like » 
]>rogresBivB increase of their numbers. The great. 
proportion of deaiha to births that occurred duiinK 



VperioJ of Qur iutercourae nith tliem hiia already 
been noticed. 

" It is doubtful in what proportion tlie mortality 
» directly occasioned by diaease. Fow, perhapd' 
die. irt the strict sense of the term, a nalurid 
death. A married person of either Bes rarely dies 
without leaving <lpHtitute a parent, a widow, or a 
helplesB female infant To be deprived of near 
relations is to be deprived of everything; burK 
anfortunates are usually abandoned to their fate, 
and too generally perish. A widow and two or 
three children, left under these circumstaoces, were 
known to have died of ioaniiion, from the neglect 
and apathy of their neighbours, who jeered at the 
commanders of our ships on the Allure of their 
humane endeavours to save what the Esquimaux 
considered as worthless. 

" Our first communication with these people at 
Winter Island gave us a more favourable impression 
of their general health than subsequent experience 
confirmed. There, however, they were not free 
from sicliness. A catarrhal atl'ection, iti the month 
of February, became generally prevalent, from which 
theyreadilyreeovered after the excitingcauaes, in tem- 
perance and exposure to wet.had ceased to operate. 
A solitary instance of pleurisy also occurred, which 
probably might have ended fatally but for timely 
;. Our intercourse with them in ihe Bummer 
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was tcore interrupted ; but at our oceaa'iunBl meeting* 
. they were observed to be enjoying excellent bealth. 
It is probable that tlieir certain supplies of food, 
and the nomade kind of life they lead in its pursuit 
during that season, are favourable to health. Nu- 
trition goes on actively, and an astoniabing' incTease 
of strength and fulness is acquired. Activr diseases 
might now be looked for, bnt that the power? of 
nature are providentially exerted with effect. 

" The unlimited use of stimulating aoima) fo 
on vrhich they are from infancy fed, induces at 
early age a highly plethoric state of the vascular 
system. The weaker over-diatended vessels of the 
noae quickly yield to the increased inipetua of the 
blood, and an active hemorrhage rellerea the sub- 
ject As the same cauaes uontinue to be applied in 
Mcess at frequent intervals, and are followed hy 
similar effects, a kind of vicarious hemorrhage at 
length becomes eatabiished by habit; BU|)erseding 
the intervention of art, and having no small share 
in maintaining a balance in the circulating system. 
The phenomenon is too constant to have escaped 
the observation of those who have visited the dif~ 
ferent Esquimaux people; a party of them has 
indeed rarely been seen, that did not exhibit two or 
. three instances of the facL 



I « uinje tiisiauL-us 411 lutr mi;L. . 

I "About the month of September, the approaoh-« 

^ of winter induced the Eaquimaujt at Igloolilt to I 



Union iheir tcnls, anil to retire into ihcir more 
esUWiBhed villi^e. The majority were here crowded 
into hula of a permanent constructiur, the muterials 
composing the aides being stones and the bond of 
whales, and the roofs being formed ofsliins,turf, and 
Bnow 1 the rest of the people were lodged in snow 
huts. For a while they continued very healthy i in 
fact as long as the temperature of the interior did 
not eicBcd the freeiing point, the vapours of the 
atmosphere congealed upon the walls, and the air 
remained dry and tolerably pure; besides, their 
hard-frozen winter stock of walrus did not at this 
time tempt them to indulge their appetites immo- 
derately. In January, the temperature suffered an 
nnseasonable rise ; some successful captures of 
walrus alao look place ; and these eircumstanees, 
combined perhaps nith some superstitious customs 
of which we were ignorant, seemed the signal for 
giving way to sensuality. The tamps were accumu- 
lated, and the kettles more frequently replenished ; 
and gluttony, in its most dis^sting form, became 
for a while the order of the day. The Esquimaux 
were now seen wallowing in fillh, while some, sur- 
feited, lav fitretehed upon their skins, enormously 
distended, and wilh their friends employed in rolling 
ihem about, to assist the operations of oppressed ■ 
nature., Tile roofs of iheir huts were no longer 
congealed, but dripping with wet and threatening 
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tied over tlio eyes like a \mt of spectades, being 
adapted to the Toreliead and aoae, and bollovred out 
to luvour the motion ol' the eye-lida. A few mya 
of light only arc admitted thruugii a narrow slit aa 
inch long, cut opposite to each eye. Thia con- 
trivance is more simple and quite as efficient as 
the more heavy one possessed by Gome who have 
been fortunate enough to acquire wood for iJie pur- 
pose. This is merely the former instrument, cont- 
plicated by the addition of a horizontal plate pror- 
jecting three or four iuehea from its upper rim, lilie 
the [leak of a jockey's cap. In Hudson's Strait the 
lutter is eomuion, and the foraiier in Greeoland, 
where also we are told they wear with advantage 
the simple horizontal peok alone. 

" There are upon the whole no peopU 
destitute of curative means than these. With the 
exception of the hemorrhage already mentioned, 
which they duly appreciate, and have been observed 
to excite artificially to cure headach, they are 
ignorant of any rational method of procuring relief. 
It has not been ascertained that they use a single 
herb medicinally. As prophylactics, they 
amulets, which are usually tlie teeth, bones, o 
of some animal, the more rare apparently the more^ 
valuable. In absolute sickness, they depend ondreljT 
upon tlieir Ang-ekoks, who, they persuade them- 
selves, have influence over some sub-marine deities 
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who govern their destiny. The mummeries of 
these impostors, consisting in pretended consulta- 
tions with their oracles, are looked upon with con- 
fidence, and their mandates, however absurd, super- 
stitiously submitted to. These are . constituted of 
unmeaning ceremonies and prohibitions generally 
affecting the diet, both in kind and mode, but never 
in quantity. SeaPs flesh is forbidden, for instance, 
in one disease, that of the walrus in the other ; the 
heart is denied to some, and the liver to others. 
A poor woman, on discovering that the meat she 
had in her mouth was a piece of fried heart, instead 
of liver, appeared horror-struck ; and a man was in 
equal tribulation at having eaten, by mistake, a 
piece of meat cooked in his wife's kettle. 

" This charlatancrie, although we may ridicule 
the imposition, is not, however, with them, as it is 
with us, a positive evil. In the total absence of the 
medical art, it proves generally innoxious ; while, 
in many instances, it must be a source of real benefit 
and comfort, by buoyiVig up the sick spirit with 
confident hopes of recovery, and eventually enabling 
the vital powers to rise superior to the malady, 
when, without such support, the sufferer might have 
sunk under its weight. It was attempted to ascer- 
tain whether climate effected any difference in 
animal heat between them and ourselves, by fre- 
quently marking the temperature of the mouth ; 
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but the experiments were necessarily made, as 
occasion otf'ered, under such various states of vas- 
cular excitement, as to afford nothing conclusive. 
As it was, their temperature varied from 97** to 
102°, coinciding pretty nearly with our own under 
similar circumstances. The pulse offered nothing 
singular. 

** I may here remark, that there is in many indi- 
viduals a peculiarity about the eye, amounting, in 
some instances, to deformity, which I have not 
noticed elsewhere. It consists in the inner corner 
of the eye being entirely covered by a duplication 
of the adjacent loose skin of the eye-lids and nose. 
This fold is lightly stretched over the edges of the 
eye-lids, and forms as it were a third palpebra of a 
crescentic shape. The aperture is, in consequence, 
rendered somewhat pyriform, the inner curvature 
being very obtuse, and in some individuals, distorted 
by an angle formed where the fold crosses the 
border of the lower palpebra. This singularity 
depends upon the variable form of the orbit during 
immature age, and^s very remarkable in childhood, 
less so towards adult age, and then, it would seem, 
frequently disappearing altogether ; for the propor- 
tion in which it exists among grown-up persons 
bears but a small comparison with that observed 
among the young, 

** Personal deformity from mal-conformation is 
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uncommon : the only instance I remember being 
that of a young woman, whose utterance was unin- 
telligibly nasal, in consequence of an imperfect 
development of the palatine bones leaving a gap 
in the roof of the mouth." 

The imperfect arithmetic of these people, which 
resolves every number above ten into one compre- 
hensive word, prevented our obtaining any very 
certain information respecting the population of this 
part of North America and its adjacent islands. . 
The principal stations of these people, not visited 
by us, are Akkoolee, Toonoonec'roockitih, Peelig, and. 
Toonoonek, of whose situation I have already 
spoken. The first of these, which is the only one 
situated on the continent, lies in an indentation of 
considerable depth, on the shores of the Polar Sea, 
running in towards Repulse Bay on the opposite 
coast,* and forming with it the large peninsula 
situated like a bastion at the north-east angle of 
America, which I have named Melville Penin- 
sula, in honour of Viscount Melville, the First 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. From what 
we know of the habits and disposition of the Esqui- 
maux, which incline them always to associate in 
considerable numbers, we cannot well assign a 
smaller population than fifty souls to each of 
the four principal stations above-mentioned ; and 



including these, and tlie inhabitant of acvcru 
ones (hat were occasionally named to us, the 
periiaps be three ur four hundred people beiongin^ 
to thiB tribe, with whom we have never ht 
munication. In all their charts of this neighbou 
hood they also delineate a tract of land to tho east- 
\rard, and somewhat to the northward, of Igloolik, 
where they say the SeadSriDcoo, or atrangera live, 
with whom, as with the Esquimaux of Southantpto^J 
Island, and all others coming under the same d^fl 
nomination, they have seldom or never any inter-^ 
course, either of a friendly or a hostile nature. It 
is more than probable that the natives of the inlet 
called the River Clyde, on the western coast of 
Baffin's Bay, arc a part of the people thus desig- 
nated : and indeed the whole of the numerous bays 
and inlets on that extensive and productive line of 
coast may he the residence of great numbers of 
EsquimauK, of whom these people possess no accu- 
rate infonnatiun. 

Whatever may be the abundance sometimes en- 
joyed by these people, and whatever the maladies 
occasioned by their too frequent abuse of it, it is 
certain that ihey oecasionally suffer very severely 
from the opposite extreme. A remarkably intelli- 
gent woman informed Captain Lyon, that two years 
ago some Esquimaux arrived at Igloiilik from a place 
r AAionlfe, brining information, tliat during -a 



very grievous fiimlne, one ])iirly of nieci had fallen 
upon another and killed them ; and that they ul^er- 
wards subsisted on their flesh, while in a frozen 
state, but never eooked nor even thawed it. This 
horrible account was soon after confirmed by Toole- 
mak, on board the Fury ; and though he was evi- 
dently uneasy at out having heard the story, and 
conversed upon it with reluctftnce, yet by means of 
our questions be was brought to name, upon his 
fingers, five individuals who had been killed on this 
occasion. Of the fact, therefore, there can be no 
doubt ; but it is curtuin also that we ourselves 
scarcely regarded it with greater horror than those 
who related it; and the occurrence may he con- 
sidered similar to those dreadful instances on record, 
even among civilised nations, of men devouring one 
another, in wrecks or boats, when rendered despe- 
rate by the sufferings of actual starvation. 

Tlie ceremony of crying, which has before been 
mentioned as practised after a person's death, is not 
however altogether confined to those melancholy 
occanona, but is occasionally adopted in cases of 
illness, and that of no very dangerous kind. The 
fether of a sick person enters the apartment, and 
afler looking at him for a few seconds without speak- 
ing, announces by a kmd of low sob bis prejwration 
for the comiug ceremony. At this signal every other 
individual jiresunt composes his fsatuics for crying. 
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and the leader of the choniB then setting up a loud'^ 
and piteous bowl, which lusts about a minu 
joined by all the rest, vha shed abundant teare 
ing the process. So decidedly is this a matter of 1 
form, unaccompanied by any feeling of st 
thoBe who are not relatives shed just as many tears 
as those that are i to which may be added, that in 
IS iThich we witnessed there was no real 
i for crying at all. It must tbecelbr 
considered in the light of a ceremony of condolence, 
which it would be either indecoroua or unlucky U 

I have already given several instances of the little J 
care these people lake in the interment of theb 1 
dead, especially in the svinter season ; it ia certain, 
however, that this arises from some sui>erstitioia J 
rotion, aud particularly from the belief that any , 
heavy weight upon the corpse would have a 
jurious effect upon the deceased in a future st 
existence ; for even in the summer, when it would ] 
be an easy matter to secure a body from the depre- 1 
dations of wild animals, the mode of burial i: 
essentially different. The corpse of a child observe^ | 
hy Lieutenant Palmer, he describes " as being laii 
in a regular but shallow grave, with its head ti 
north-east It was decently dressed in a j 
deer.skia jacket, and a seal-skin prcjiared without I 
the hair was carefully placed as a cover to the whole | 
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figure, and tucked in on all sides. The body was 
covered with flat pieces of limestone, which, how- 
ever, were so light, that a fox might easily have 
removed them. Near the grave were four little 
sepaVate piles of stones, not more than a foot in 
height, in one of which we noticed a piece of red 
cloth and a black silk handkerchief, in a second a 
pair of child's boots and mittens, and in each of the 
others a whalebone pot. The face of the child 
looked unusually clean and fresh, and a few days 
only could have elapsed since its decease." 

These Esquimaux do not appear to have any idea 
of the existence of One Supreme Being, nor indeed 
can they be said to entertain any notions on this 
subject, which may dignified with the name of 
religion. Their superstitions, which are numerous, 
have all some reference to the preternatural agency 
of a number of loomgow, or spirits, with whom, on 
certain occasions, the AngetJcooJcs pretend to hold 
mysterious intercourse, and who in various and dis- 
tinct ways are supposed to preside over the destinies 
of the Esquimaux. On particular occasions of sick- 
ness or want of food, the Angetkooks contrive, by 
means of a darkened hut, a peculiar modulation of 
the voice, and the uttering of a variety of unintelli- 
gible sounds, to persuade their countrymen that they 
are descending to the lower regions for this purpose, 
where they force the spirits to communicate the 
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desired information. The superstitious reverence in 
which these wizards are held, and a comiderable 
degree of ingenuity in their mode of performing 
their mummery, prevent the detection of the im- 
posture, and secure implicit confidence in these 
absurd oracles. My friend Captain Lyon having 
particularly directed his attention to this part of 
their history during the whole of ^ur intercourse 
with these people, and intending to publish his 
Journal, which contains much interesting information 
of this nature, I shall not here enter more at large 
on the subject. Some account of their ideas respect- 
ing death, and of their belief in a future state of 
existence, have already been introduced in the 
course of the foregoing pages, in the order of those 
occurrences which furnished us with opportunities 
of observing them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In April, 1826, 1 proposed to the Right Honourable 
Viscount Melville, First Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, to attempt to reach the North Pole, by 
means of travelling with sledge-boats over the ice, 
or through any spaces of open water that might 
occur. My proposal was soon afterwards referred 
to the President and Council of the Royal Society, 
who strongly recommended its adoption ; and an 
Expedition being accordingly directed to be equipped 
for this purpose, I had the honour of being appointed 
to the command of it ; and my commission for his 
Majesty's Ship the Hecla, which was intended to 
carry us to Spitzbei^en, was dated the 11th of 
November, 1826. 

The reports of several of our navigators who had 
visited Spitzbergen, and were well qualified to judge 
of the nature of the polar ice, concur in representing 

i2 
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it as by no means unfavourable for this project. 
From one of the Seven Islands, and almost on the 
very spot from which we subsequently took our 
departure in the boats, Captain Lutwidge, the asso- 
ciate of Captain Phipps in the Expedition towards 
the North Pole in 1775, describes the ice to the 
north-eastward, to the distance of ten or twelve 
leagues, to have the appearance of ** one continued 
plain of smooth unbroken ice, bounded only by the 
horizon." In Captain Phipps's chart of that voyage, 
the ice to the northward of the Seven Islands is 
represented as " flat and unbroken;** and, in another 
situation, rather more to the west-ward, and about 
the same parallel, he describes the " main body of 
the ice to be lying in a line, nearly east and west» 
quite solid*." 

The testimony of Mr. Scoresby, jun., a close and 
intelligent observer of nature in these regions, is 
entirely to the same effect [** I once saw," says he, 
" a field that was so free from either fissure or hum- 
mock, that I imagine, had it been free from snow, 
a coach might have been driven many leagues over 
it in a direct line, without obstruction or danger." 
Indeed, in a paper upon the subject of the Polar 
Ice, presented by Mr. Scoresby to the Wernerian 
Society of Edinburgh, and published in their me- 

• Phipps's Voyage towards the North Pole, pp. 59, 60, 65. 
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moirs*, he enters at considerable length into the 
arguments in favour of the practicability of this enter- 
prise, and in his subsequent work, above quoted, 
repeats his conviction to the same effect f. To the 
respectable authorities already mentioned, I may 
also add the testimony of several intelligent and 
experienced whalers, whon I consulted as to the 
nature of the ice, with reference to this project, and 
who, without exception, agreed in considering it as 
highly favourable for the purpose. 

But the hopes I had formed of being able to attain 
this object, and the plan now suggested for putting 
it into execution, were principally founded on a 
similar proposition, formerly made by my friend and 
brother-officer, Captain Franklin, who, judging of 
this enterprise by his own experience, as well as by 
that of his^associates. Captains Buchan and Beechey, 
though by no means thinking lightly of the labour 
and hazard attending it, had drawn up a plan for 
making the attempt, and himself volunteered to 
conduct it j:. Following up, in the most essential 

♦ Vol. ii. p. 328. 

-|* Score8by*8 Account of the Arctic Regions, i. 54 — 
61, 242, 

4: This plan, as originally proposed by Captain Franklin, 
was given to me by Mr. Barrow, soon after my return from 
the Expedition of 1824— 5. 

i3 



purliculara, tUe plan uf this distinguislicd travellorfl^ 
the pnD<:ipiil features of wliich will be beat under' 
stood by refcienee to iny Ofliciid InstruatioDs, two 
boats were constructed at Woolwich, under my 
Buperioteudencc, after an excellent model sug^esteii 
by Mr. Peake, and nearly resembling what e 
called " troop-boati," having great flatncas of floors 
with the extreme breadth carried well forward and 
all, and possessing the utmost buojaney, as well 
as capacity for stowage. Their Itngth was twenty M 
feet, and iheir extreme breadth seven feet. The 
timbers were made of tough ash and hickory, one 
inch by half an inch square, and a foot apart, \ 
B " balf-timber" of smaller she between each two, .1 
On the outside of tho frame thus formed, was laid 
covering of Mackintosh's water-proof canvas, th 
' outer part being coaled witli tar. Over this ws 
placed a j)lanlt of fir, only three-sixteenths of a 
inch thick ; then a sheet of stout felt ; and, ovec 
all, an oak plank of the same thickness as the fir*. 
the whole of these being firmly and closely secured, 
to the timbers by iron screws applied from withoirt. 
This method of planking the boats was proposed 
and executed by Mr. Lang, master 'shipwright of 
Woolwich dock.yard, and the following narrative 
will show how admirably the elasticity of this mode of 
constroetion was adapted to withstand the a 
twisting and coucussion to which the boats n 



' On each aide of the keel, and projecting 
Confiiderably below it, was attached a strong " runner," 
shod with amaoth steel, in the maoner of a sledge, 
upon which the boat entirely rested while upon the 
ice ; and to afford some additional chance of making' 
progress on hard and level fields, we alao applied to 
each boat two wheels, of five leet diameter, and a 
small one abaFt, having' a swivel for steering b5', 
like that of a Bath chair ; but these, owing to the 
irregnlarities of the ice, did not prove of any service, 
and were subsequently relinquished, A " span" of 
hide-Topo vrss attached to the fore part of the 
runners, and to this were affixed two strong ropes 
of horse-hair, for dragging the boat, each individual 
being furnished vrith a broad leathern shoulder-belt, 
which could readily be fiistened to or detached from 
the drag-ropes., The interior arrangement consisted 
only of two thwarts ; a locker at each end for the 
uautical and other instruments, and for the smaller 
stores i and a very slight frame-work along the 



* The fifBt Inivriling boat, which was built by vray of 
experimeut, vnu plunked iliffcroutlj from tlisee tuo; the 
plunks, which were of buli^incli ouk, buing ingoaioualy 
" Issued" together with co^gfr, scconliug la a metbod 
contrivBi by Mr. Peake, in order to Iflvo Iha necelHly of 
CBulking, in cmp of the woorl siuinking, Thi> wu the beat 
•ubiequenll) lundod on Red Bwcli, 



sidee, for containing tlte bags of biacuit, and our Bpar 
feet long, ! 



clolbea 



A bamboo mast 



I 



tanned duck sail, answering' also the purpose of an 
awning-, a spreat, one boat-lioot:, fourteen paddlea, 
und a stocr-oar, completed each boat's equipment. 

Two officers and twelve men (ten of the 
being seamen, and two marines) were selected foQ 
each boat's crew. It was proposed to take with ol 
resouraea for ninety days ; to set out from SpM 
berg«n, if possible, about the beginning of Juntta 
and to occupy the months of June, July, 
August, in attempting' to reach the pole, and ra?rM 
turning to the ship ; making an average journey of 
thirteen miles and a half per day. Our provisions 
consisted of biscuit, made by Mr. Le Mann, of the 
best wbeaten fiour ; beef pemniicaa* ; Bweeteiie4 g 



r t)>:9 



of 01 



:nt, wbicli coatunt j 
11 weiglit and oompai 



large proportion of autrim 

i> tlierefore invaluabli) on such occuiong, WE 
indeblfld to tbc kindnoea of Mr. J. P. Holmes, f 
Old Fish Street, vho had resided several je 

ID Bb7 EaUtblishmf DtB, nai uadcrtook la Buperiuta 
tlie mnniifetturo of it. The process, which require* p 

insiatt ill drying large tliin slicoi of the la 
the mest over tlia smoke of wood-Ares, then ponndli 
nnd liutly mixing it with aboutnii eijual weight of it* 

1 stole it is quile ready for use, without furtlucfl 
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cocoa-powder, manufactured by Messrs. Fortnum 
and Mason ; and a small proportion of rum, the 
latter concentrated to fifty five per cent above 
proof, in order to save v^eight and stowage. The 
proper instruments were provided, both by the 
Admiralty and the board of Longitude, for making 
such observations as might be interesting in the 
higher latitudes, and as the nature of the enter- 
prise would permit. Six pocket chronometers, the 
property of the public, were furnished for this 
service ; and Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, 
with their usual liberality, entrusted to our care 
several other excellent watches, on trial, at their 
own expense. 

I have again to express my obligations to the 
Navy and Victualling Boards for their readiness in 
attending to my vnshes, in the course of this equip- 
ment ; as well as to Commissioner Hill, and to the 
Ofl&cers of Deptford and Woolwich Dock-yards, 
for the very obliging manner in which they executed 
the Instructions of their respective Boards in pro- 
viding for our various wants. 

Annexed is a list of the different articles com- 
posing the equipment of the boats, together with 
the actual weight of each. 

EotorpriMk SodwTOor. 



Iha. Iba. 

Boat .... 1539 1542 

Bamboo mast, 1 sprcat, 1 boat-book, 

1 stcer-oar . • • 46J 46J 
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K 


aUrpriM. 


KndMTaar. 


• 


llM. 


Ibi. 


Fourteen paddles 


41 


41 


Sail (or awning) . 


22 


22 


Spare rope and line 


6 


6 


Small sounding-line (750 fathoms 






in all) • ... 


8 


10 


Carpenters' tools, screws, nails, &c. 


10 


10 


Copper and felt for repairs 


19 


19 


Four fowling-pieces, with 2 bayonets 


15 


15 


Small ai'ticles for guns 


^— 


4 


Ammunition 


m 


m 


Instruments • • • • 


29 


29 


Books .... 


7 


^ 


'Fur suits for sleeping in (14 in 






each boat) • 


162 


162 


Thick-nailed boots (14 in each 






• 


boat) • • • • 


47 


47 




Esquimaux do., with spare soles 






^ / (14 in each boat) 
o \ Flannel shirts (7 in each boat) 


33 


33 


8i 


8i 


ex, 


Guernsey frocks (do. do.) 


llj 


Hi 


VJ 


Thick drawers (do. do.) • 


14 


14 




Mittens (28 in each boat) 


5 


5 




Comforters, (14 in each boat) • 


1 


1 




»^Scotch caps (do. do.) 


4 


4 


A bag of small articles for the officers, 






including soap, &c. &c. 


4 


4 


Do. do. for the men do. • 


12 


12 


Biscuit • • • • 


628 


628 


Per 


umican 


564 


564 
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EaUrpviaa. 
Iba. 


EndMfoar. 




Iba. 


Rum • • • • 


180 


180 


Cocoa-powder, sweetened • 


63 


63 


Salt . • • • • 


14 


14 


Spirits of Wine 


72 


72 


Cooking apparatus 


— 


20 


Tobacco . . • . 


20 


20 


Medicine chest 


19 


— 


Pannikins, knife, fork, and spoon 






(14 in each boat) 


5 


5 


Weighing-dials and measures 


2 


2 


Various small articles for repairs, &c. 






not mentioned above 


14 


— 


Packages for provisions, clothes, &c. 


110 


116 


14)3753^ 


3753} 



Weight per man 
Exclusive of four sledges, weighing 
26 lbs. each. 



268 lbs. 



In drawing up mj Journal for publication, I 
have, as before, thrown into an Appendix* the 
details of such meteorological, magnetic, and other 
observations, as our situation and circumstances 
enabled as to make ; and these, I trust, will not 
prove altogether unworthy the attention of men of 
science, who are engaged in similar pursuits. For 

* See the 4to edition. 
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tliB description of the specimens of Naturul Hicf 

tory, brought home by this eipedition 

more indebted to the kind ofHcca of those gcntleaie 

to nhom I owe a. similar obligation □□ former occ 

sioDB ; and whose labours, so highly appreciate 

bj the scientific world, in the vwious branches e 

natural knowledge, have imparted t( 

collections a dpgice of value, which, without thei 

assistance, they would never have been found b 

possess. 

I have not thought it necessary, i 
this volume, to enter into any exumiaation of tbfl 
qucslion respeciingr the approaches to the Nortl 
Pole which had already been effected, previouHl* 
to our late attempt. Tliis question has, of latft 
years, beeti so fully discussed and brought inta 
public notice, in consequence of the strong and 
general interest esciled by the progress of Arctio 
Discovery, that I could not hope, by any remarl 

throw fresh liglit upon the subject 

shall, therefore, only add that, after carefully weiglw 

ing the various authorities, from which every iniill> 

vidual interested in this matter is at liberty lo foroi 

own conclusions, my own impartial couvictioi^ 

the time of our setting out on this enterpriE^ 
coincided (with a single exception] with the oplnioar 
expressed by the Commissioners of Longitude, i 
their Memorial to the King, thnt " the progress o 
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discovery had not arrived northwards, according to 
any well-authenticated accounts, so far as eighty- 
one degrees of North Latitude *." The exception 
to which I allude, is in favour of Mr. Scoresby, 
who states his having, in the year 1B06, reached the 
latitude of 81° 12' 42^', by actual observation, and 
81° 80', by dead reckoning. I therefore consider 
the latter parallel as, in all probability, the highest 
which had ever been attained, prior to the attempt 
recorded in the following pages. 



• See His Majesty's Order in Council of the 23rd of 
February, 1821. Also p. 132 of this Narrative. 
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Bi/ Ihe Coiumissionerafor executing l&e OJice 
Lord High Adniiral of Ihe Urtiled Kingdo 
oj Great BrUain and Ireland, ^l; 

WHEREAa the President und Council of the B 
Society have expressed an opinion that an I 
dition, for the purpose of atlempttng to reach tl 
North Pule, '■ cannot fail to afford many value 
TeBultB and settle important matters of philosophict 
inquiry ;" and whereas, conformably theretvitl 
We haye thought fit, from yonr desire I 
employed on this service, and your zeal and 
ricnce in prosecuting discoveries in the Arctic 
Hegions, to entrust to your charge the conduct of 
the said Expedition, and to appoint you to the 
command of His Mdjesly's sloop Hecla i 
hereby required and directed, so soon as the said ■ 
vessel shall in all respects be ready for sea, to make J 
the best of your way to the northern part of SpitwS 
bergen ; calling', howeverj at Hamuierfest i 

n your way, if you should think it espedio 




5 take with you fraiii theucc a cectidn nuinber of 
tame lein-deer to draw the boats over tlie icc- 

On your arrival at the northern shores of Spitz- 
bcrgeo, you nill lix upon some safe harbour or 
cove, in which the Heria may be placed ; and 
having properly secured her, you are then to pro- 
ceed with the boats, whose equipments have, under 
your own directions, been funiiihed expressly for 
the service, directly to the Northward, and use your 
beat endeavours to reach the North Pole ; and 
having made such observations as are specified in 
the Instructions for your former Voyages iu the 
Northern Hcgioiis, and such as will be pointed out 
to you by the Council of the Royal Society, added 
to those which your own experience will suggest, 
you mil be careful to return to Spiizbergcn before 
the winter sets in, and at such a periud of the 
autumn as will ensure the vessel you command 
not being frozen up, and thus obhged to winter 

ll', in proceeding towards the Pole, any difficulties 
should arise from the intervention of high and 
extensive laud, or from the rug-^ed surface of con- 
tinuous ice, or other difficulty, the surtnounling of 
which would evidently require a greater length of 
time than it would be prudent to consume, in order 
tu secure your sai'e return, you are, in such vase, to 
ix earcful not to risk your own life, and the lives of 
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those who accompany you ! even thoujjh, by per- 
severance, you should be satisfied that luch difficulty 
might be overcome, but at the expense of so much 
time as might put to hazard the certainty of return- 
ing to the ship. You will, therefore, in suah case, 
content yourself with the best examination of such 
land, should any be fouud, as time and other cir- 
cumstances will allow. 

Previous to your departure from the Hecla, you 
are to direct Lieutenant Foster to proceed, in a 
boat fitted for the purpose, as aoon as the season 
shall be suffidently advanced, to survey the northern 
and eastern coast of Spitzbergcn, and to continue 
down the latter as far as ma}' be practicable ; with 
~ im to make observations on the dip, 
L, and intensity of the Magnetic Needle ; 
the temperature t the barometric pressure of the 
atmosphere j and sucb otlier meteorological pheno- 
mena, as he may be enabled to notice i the extent 
of open water ; the quantity, the position and nature 
of the ice ; the depth, temperature, and specific 
gravity of the sea ; and you will also direct hira to 
|iay attention to the number of whales he may meet 
with, in order that an opinion may be formed as to 
the eipediciicy and practicability of eiteuding the 
Whale Fishery on that coast ; and you mill give 
him such directions as to the time he is to romiun 
on this aurvev, as will ensure his return to the 
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vessel, SO as not to endanger her being shut up in 
the ice for the winter. 

While these two operations are carrying on by 
yourself and Lieutenant Foster, you are to instruct 
the officer left in the command of the Hecla to 
employ the officers and men remaining on board in 
embracing every opportunity of making all such 
observations as may best contribute to the benefit 
of general science, and collect and preserve all such 
specimens of subjects of Natural History, whether 
animals, plants, or minerals, as may be deemed new 
or curious. 

When you have chosen the situation in which 
the ship is to remain, and have become acquainted 
with the local circumstances of the coast, you will 
be enabled to judge of the instructions which it 
may be necessary to give the officer who will 
remain in the command of the ship for ensuring 
your finding her on your return, and for facilitating 
her putting to sea as soon as the detached parties 
shall have rejoined ; after which, you are to make 
the best of your way to England ; and on your 
arrival, you arc immediately to repair to this Office, 
in order to lay before us a full account of your 
proceedings, taking care, before you leave the ship, 
to demand from the several officers, petty officers, 
and all other persons on board, the Logs and 
Jo\irnals they may have kept, together with any 
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Drawings or Cliarts they may have made ; whicl 
are all to be sealed up, and to be thereafter disposer 
of as We may think proper. 

Given under our hands, the 24th March, 1827. 
(Signed) Melville, 

Wm. Johnstone Hope 

g. cockburn, 

G. Clerk, 

W. R. K. Douglas. 

To Captain William Edward Parry, 

Commander of His Majesty's Sloop Hecla. 

By Command of their Lordships, 

(Signed) J. W. Croker. 




NARRATIVE. 



Thb Hecla being ready to proceed down the river, 
she WB9 taken in tow, at ten a.m. on the 2Sth 
of March, 1827, b; the Lightaing steam-vesael ; 
and having received and returned the cheers of the 
Greenwich pensioners, the children of ihe Naval 
Asylum, and of various ships in the river, she made 
fast to the moorings at Northfleet at three p.m. The 
following day was occupied in swinging the ship 
round on the vurioua points of ihe compass, in order 
to obtain the amount of the deviation of the mag- 
netic needle produced by the attraction of llic 
ship's iron, and to fii Mr. BarioVs plate for correcl- 
ingit*. On the 27th, the Hecla was visited by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Melville, First Lord Commis- 
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eiuntr of the Admiralty, who waa pleased tocx[ 
his Hpprobation of out t^iiulpment ; and the 
succeeding days were em[)loyed in receiving twj 
powder and other gunner's stores, and in matunft,': 
various magactical experiments with the instrument^' 
intended for the voyage. These being' eotn|ileted,, 
we were taken in tow by the Comet steam-vessel afc; 
eight A.M. on tlie 30th, and anchored at tbe LiUlo 
Nore at one f.m. Here we wore indebted to the 
wcll-linowii kiiidresa of Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
Mooraom for the supply of our few remaining- wants ; 
and on the 2nd of April that officer did 
hunour of a personal visit on board the Hecli 
the Srd, the ship's company received three moot) 
wages in advance, together with thi 
OJi the following morning, at lialf'paat four, 
weighed and made sail from the Nore. 

We had at this time remarkably fine weallier for 
tbe scasrin of tlic year, and such a continuance of 
sonlhcrly wind?, that we arrived off the island of 
Suore, within which Hamniericst lies, on tbe 17th, 
without having had occasion to make a tack till wc 
entered the fiord ivhieh forms tbe norlhem ontniucc. 
Id the course of our passage hitherto wc noticetl, 
when to tbe northward of about the 53lb parallel, a 
very decided north-easterly current, which has 
iisuidly been understood to exist here, and ii 

IS of setting ships over towards tbe COMt' 
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Norway. Its diretlioii appeared to vary between 
E.N.E. and N.N.E.. and its araourt from five to 
thirteen miles per day. Another circumBtance 
struck us as well nnrthy of remark, though it has 
doubllcBs beenoRen remarked before, which is, that 
in^ proceeding' from the Nore, a little to the east- 
ward of the meridian of Greenwiclu the whole way 
up to the latitude of 70°, the variation of the mag- 
netic needle continues nearly the same, namely, 
from about 24° to 29° westerly ; and, indeed, it 
undergoes very little alteration as far as 80", where 
it is still 2J>°. But in the parallel of 70°, and, as we 
alleiwards found, in much higher ones, immediately 
on Bailing to the eastward, the variation begins 
rapidly, though very regularly, to decrease, till 
at Hammerfeat, in the longitude of 2SJ° east, we 
find it only between 10" and 11°. These facta 
appear among the simplest, and yet the strongest, ia 
&vour of the theory of livo magnetic poles in the 
northern hemisphere of the earth. 

I may ftirther remark, that this change in the 
variation of the needle, coincident with a change of 
meridian only, would alTord, to those who are not 
furnished with better means, a very tolerable method 
of finding a ship's longitude, in any part of the 
North Atlantic, to the northward of the parallel of 
about 55°. This would be ce|)eci)Llly the cose in 
ships having Mr. Bariow's plate attached to the 



contpau ; it' nut, observations wiih |bc sbip's liuiui 
nortl) or soutli, and innde in line neallier, will give 
very nearly the true variation ; provided always 
ihal one fined place hw been selected for the 
azimuth compass, right umid-ships, and GufBrientlj 
high to be removed iVom tlie influence of imme^ite 
local attraction. 

The wind becoming light irom the soathward, 
and very variable, we were occupied the whole of 
the 18th in beating up towards Hammerrent. In 
the evening a Lapland boat cqme on board, and one 
of the men undertook to pilot the ship to the anchor- 
age, which, after beating all night against an ebb 
tide, we reached at three a.m. on the IDth. Soon 
ftfior we had anchored, Mr. Crowe came on board 
accompanied by Mr. Akermand,the Russian Consul' 
and also the Collector of Customs, all of nhcm 
offered their services in any way wo might require. 
Rnding that our rein-deer had not arrived, I ii 
diately despatched Lieutenant Cro/ier, in one c 
own boats, to Alten, from whence they were 
ported ; a dialance of about aiily English miles. At 
the same time wo landed our observatories and 
instruments at Fuglcncss, near the establishmi 
Messrs. Crowe and Woodfall, the British merchants 
residing here ; and Lieutenant Foster and myself 
immediately commenced our magnetic and other 
I ol)8crvati(ins, which were continued during the 



wliolc of imr stay linre. Wc conipleled our supply 
of vater, and oblaiiied b small quantity of venison 
with abundance of good fish (principally torsk and 
eod), and soBie milk. We also purchased a act of 
snow-ahoes for our travElling parly, together with 
the Lapland shoes of leather (called Kamooga*), 
whieh are the most convenient and comlbrtable far 
wearing \ritb tbant ; and we practised our people in 
the manner of walking in them in deep snow, which 
afforded theui fine exercise and amusement. 

On the 23rd, being the day appointed to be kept 
as the anniversary of his Majesty's birth-day, we 
dressed the ship in colours, and fired a royal salute. 
In the afternoon, Lieutenant Cruxier returned in 
the boat irotn Alten, and was followed the neit day 
by Mr. Woudfall, who brought with him eight rein- 
deer for our use, together with a supply of moss for 
their provender (eenoHiyce rangijeriaa). As, how- 
ever, the latter required a great deal of picking, so 
as to render it lit to carry with us over the ice, and 
as it was also necessary that we should be instructed 
in the manner of managing the deer, I determined 
on remaining a day or two longer for these purposes. 
Nothing ran be more beautirul tiian the training of 
the Lapland rem-deer. With a simple collar of 



skin round liia neck, a single truce of the 
material attached to the " pulk," or sledge, 
passing between his tegs, and one reia fastened 
a halter about his neck, this intelligent and di 
animal is perfectly under command of an experienced 
driver, and performs astoniahing' journeys over the 
softest snow. When the rein is thrown over on the 
otT-side of the animal, he immediately sets off at full 
trot, and stops short the instant it is thrown back to 
kr side. Shaking- the rein over his back is the 
only whip that is required. In a short Ume after 
setting off, they appear to be gasping for breath, us 
if quite eshaustod ; but, if not driven too fast at 
first, they soon recover this, and then go on without 
difficulty. The quantity of clean moss confildered 
requisite for each deer per day is four pounds, but 
they will go five or six days without provender, 
and not suffer materially. As long as they can pick 

s they go along, which they like to 
quite clean, they require no wal 
them a comfortable bed. It may well be imagini 
with such qualifications, how valuable these 
seemed likely to prove to us ; and the more we 
became accustomed, and 1 may say attached to 
them, the more painful became the idea of the 
necessity which was likely to exist, of uldmately 
having recourse to them as provision for ouraclvi 
Out preparations were completed 
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liut the wind coutinubig- fresh from tiiu north- 
weatern quarter in the offing, we had no prospect of 
making any progress till the morning of the 29lh, 
when ne weighed at six a.m. 

On the 5th of May,beuig in latitude 73° W, and 
longituJe 7° 28' E., we met with (he first atragjfling 
masB of iee, after which, in sailing' about 1 10 mlleB 
in a N.N.W. direction, there wag always a number 
of loose masses in sigrbt { but it did not occHr in 
continuous " streams" till tbe morning of the 7th, in 
latitude 74" 5^, a few miles to the eastward of the 
meridian of Greenwich. Early on the morning of 
the 9th, while running wilh all the studding sails 
Bet, through "sailing ice," we were taken aback 
with a sudden and violent squall of wind from the 
northward. Soon after, it fell calm, and a light ^r 
from the eastward having succeeded for a short 
time, we were a second time taken aback wilh a 
fresh gale from the northward. At half-past nine 
we saw two whale ship?, which joined us in the 
course of tiiu day. They proved to be the Atpheus, 
and the Active, of Peterhead. By the fanner I 
wrote to the Secretary of the Admiralty, acquainting 
hint with the Hecla's arrival in the latitude of 77°. 
On the following day several other whalers were in 
sight, and Mr. Bennett, the master of l!ie Venerable, 
of Hull, whom we had before met in Baffin's Bay, 
in 1818, came on board. From him I learned tlial 



several of l!ie slii|)S 1ia<i been in llie ice sini 
middle of April, floioe of them having been so fur to 
the weetirard as the island of Jan Mayen, and that 
tliey were now endeavouring' lo push to the north- 
ward. They considered the ire to offer more 
obstacles to the attainment of this object than it 
had done for many years past*. None of the ships 
had yet taken a single whale, which, indeed, they 
never expect to do to the southvfard of about 78°. J 

Tn llie afternoon, after waiting for some time for ] 
the ice to open, we again entered it, in company ■ 
with all the whalers, and by the following mornii^ ' 
had succeeded in pushipg about fifty miles farther 
to the northward, though not nithoul some heavy 
blows in " boring' through the ice. 

On the ISth wehad strong gales to the southward, 
vrith thick Bno\vy weather ; and the thermometer, 
which had generally been from 10° to 20° since our 
entering the ice, had now risen to 31°. We 
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black whale, ami one ol' ilm s!ii[i5 eenl lier boats in 
pursuit of it': tbia was onlj the third one we had 
Been. The dovokiea (Columbus Grylle) and eider- 
ducks were very numerous. In the afternoon there 
was a slight swell perceptible, which led us to be- 
lieve ,we were not far from open water inshore ; and 
on the weather clearing up on tlie following morning, 
this conjecture proved correct, ueariy the whole 
space between ub and Prince Charles's Foreland, 
not less than six or seven leagues in breadih, being 
quite clear, escept of "young ice ;" and this, though 
covering the greater part of the sea, was now so 
soft and broken up as scarcely to impede a ship's 
progress. Being still favoured by a southerly wind, 
we proceeded without impediment, the same, or 
even a greater, breadth of open water continuing 
along the land. At five a.m. on the I4th, we passed 
Magdalena Bay, and by ten o'clock had arrived off 
Hakluyt's Headland, round which we hauled to the 
south-eastward, to look fcir anchorage in Smerenburg 
Harbour. In this, however, we were disappointed, 
the whole place being occapied by one nnbroten 
floe of ice, still firmly attached to the hind on each 
aide. Here we made fast, Ihough not without con- 
siderable difficulty ! the wind, which was now fresh- 
ening from tlie southward, blowing in such violent 
and irregular gusts off the highland, that the ship 
waa scaiccly manageahie. Walruses, dovekiee, and 
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i Headland, a 
supply for my party on our return from the north- 
-ffard i so that, in case of the slitp being obliged to 
go more to the southward, or of our Dot being able 
at once to reach her, we should here be furoiiihed 
with a few days' resources of every kind. Our 
iutentions were, however, frustrated for the pre- 
sent ; for we had scart^cly secured our hawaers, 
when a hard gale came on from the southward, 
thrcateuing every moment to snap them in two, and 
drive 118 from our anchorage. We held 
several hours, till, at nine f.h,, some swell havii^ 
set in upon the margin of the ice, it began to br^k; 
oif and drift away. Every possible eiertion sitit 
instantly made to shift our stream cable farthi 
upon the floe, but it broke away so quickly as to 
baffle every endeavour, and at ten the ship went 
adrift, the wind blowing still harder than before. 
Having hauled in the hawsers, and got the boaUi 
on board, we set the close-reefed topsails, to endea- 
liang to windward : but the wind blew in 
such tremendous gusts (iom the high land as almost 
to lay the ship on her beam ends ; so tha 
obliged to reduce uur canvass to the ma 
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and storm-sails, and let her drive to leeaard*. Af.ei 
wearing several limes betwoeo the bland called 
Vogel Sang and a narrow stream of ice that Uj 
the wsBtward and kept oiT a conEideriible sea n'luoli 
was rolling on llio outside oF it, we had driven 
far as the northern extreme af the island i and 
one A.u. the mikin body of packed ieo was le 
only a mile or two under our lee. TUe silualii 
of the ship now ap|)eared a very precarious or 
the wind still biowing with unabated violence, aj 
with every appearance o( a continuance of storii 
weather. Under tliese circumstances, it was li 
general opinion of the officers, as well as my on 
that it was advisable tu take advantage of (lie coi 
paratively smooth water within the etrnam nf ice 
before mentioned, und to run the ship into the pack, 
rather than incur the risk of liaving to do the sanie 
thing in a heavy sea. This plan succeeded remark- 
ably well ; a tolerubly smooth and open part of 

I the margin being selected, the ship was forced into 
t three a.u. ; when, aficr encountering a few 
>WB from the heavy washed pieces wliieh 

lalwBys occur near the sea-edge, she was gradually 
irried ontrards under all sail, and at four a.m. tre 
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got into a (lerl'ectly B.Tioolh and secure Blti 
tmlf a mile within the margiD of & " pack." 

The wind subsided in the course of the day, al 
clear and cloudless weather Biieoeeded. 
glaii to take advantj^e o( our quiet a. 
give the officers and men the rest whit^h they a 
needed. The wind continuing from the southward 
(lie ice soon drifted us tai north as it could go, anj 
we then drove rapidly with i 
past Cloven Cliff, and along the northern coast d 
Spitzbei^en. 

It was impossibie not to consider ourselves highly ■ 
fortunate in having thus early, and with no great 
difficulty, succeeded in reaching the highest lotitode 

I to which it was onr abject to luke the ship. But, 
from what we had already seen at Smerenbei^, it 
was also impossible not to feel [nuch anxiety as to 
the prospect of getting her into any secure harbour, 
before the proper time of my departure to the 
northward should arrive. However, we conld only 
wait patiently for the result of a few more days, 
and, in the meantime, every.body was busily em- 
ployed in completing the arrangements for c 
departure, so that, if an opportunity did offer S 
securing lite ship, we might have nothing else t 
attend to. Our deer were in good order, havii^ 
been thriving well ever since they came on boardfl 
they make excellent sailors, and do ri 



uiind biui Hcalher, always iy'iiig dowu quite uoin- 
Ibrtuble whenever there U any sea. 

On the I Hth, being' only six or seven miles Itoiq 
the Red Beach, and the iee appealing close between 
UB and the shore, I sent Lieutenant Roes with a 
party to endeavour to land, being desirous to know 
what this reinaikable-looking place was composed 
of. LieuteuanC Rosa was not, however, enabled to 
land, there being a con side rable lane of water 
inshore too broad for tlie party to ferry over on 
pieces of ice. In order to try what our chances 
were, at the present low temperature, of procuring 
water upon the ice without eipense of fuel, we laid 
a black-painted canvass cloth, and also a piece of 
black felt, upon the surfuce oF the snow j the tens- 
peratiice of the atmosphere being- from 18° lci23°. 
Theae substances had, in a couple of hours, sunk 
half an inch into the snow, but no water could be 
collected. I was desirous also of ascertMiiingf 
whether any part of the real sea ice was so entirely 
fresh when melted, as to be drank without ityury 
or inconvenience. For this pnqjose we cut a block 
of ice from a large hummock, about ten feet high 
above the sea ; and having broken, pounded, and 
melted it, without any previous washing, we found 
it, both by the hydrometer and by the chemical 
teat (nitrate of silver), aiiire free from salt than any 
which we had in our tanks, and which was procured 
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from Hammerfest. I considered tills salUfactaTj, 
because, in llie autumn, the pools of wBler met 
with upon the ice generally become very braekiah, 
in consequence of the sea-water being drawn up 
into tbcm by capillary action as the ice become* 
more " rotten" and porous ; and we might, therefore, 
have to depend chielly on melted ice for our daily 
supply. 

On ilie 19th the wind fi-eshened up strong from 
the W.N.W., which is hero ratlier upon the land, 
and the ice settled together and inshore, occasion- 
ing the ship such violent pressure us few otliera 
could have withEtood, and much endangering the 
rudder, which we had not been able to unship. In 
about half an lioar, however, it remained quiet, 
leaving the eliip so closely pressed In every part, 
the lead for sounding could nnt anywhere be 
ipped until wc had digs' a hole for the purjiose. 
thermometer fell to 13°, with thick snowy 
lather. No change look place till the QUI, when, 
the weather clearing up, we found that the open 
had left to the westward was now wholly 
closed up, and that there was none whatever in 
sight. It was now al^o so cloBo inshore, that on tlic 
22nd, Lieutenant Ross, with a party of officers and 
neceeded in landing with out difficulty. They 
a small floe of level ice close to the beach, 
ich appeared very lately formed. Walking up 



S' little GoDspiciiuus e 
end of the beach, they found it to be composed of 
clay-slate, ting-ed of a brownish red colour. The 
few uncovered parts of the beach were strewed witb 
smooth schistose fragments of the Bamu mineral, 
and in some parts a qniuititj of thin slates of it lay 
closely disposed together in a vertical position. On 
the little hillock were two graves, bearing the dates 
of 1741 and 17fi2 on some of the stones which 
marked tlicin, and a conaiderable (luaniity of flr 
drift wood lay upon the beach. 

In the evening of the 22nd, a light air at length 
apruiig up from the eastward, and on the following 
muming had in a slight degree increased, opening a 
few holes of water here and there, and giving us 
great hopes of our being released from out present 
confinement. To help the ice a little in opening, 
we set all the sails, which certainly produced some 
effect in the course of the day ; but the wind was to 
very light that, though it still continued on the 24th, 
nothing like an opening was afforded for us to get 
DDL Indeed the ship was still closely squeezed up 
by the ice all round her, though she moved a little 
to Ibe westward now and then with it. 

The air of wind again dying away, and some' of 
the holes again closing, I now clearly saw that there 
was for the present no reasonable prospect of our 
getting towards any harbour j and I could not but 



feel conlidcLit that, eveu if we did get t 
of an;, sonic time must be occupied ii 
ship. It luny be v-M imagined how 
now become to delay no longer in Bet 
the main olgect of the Expedition. 1 felt that a 
few days at the commence me lit of the aeaaon, short 
as it is in theae regions, might be of greut import- 
ance as to the result of our enterprise, while the 
ship seemed to be so fdr secure from any immediate 
danger as to justify my leaving her, with a reduced' 
crew, in her present situaliou. It appeared Co am- 
that the present case was one which their Lordships 
could not foresee, nor provide against in my In- 
structions, and that I was, therefore, called upon to 
use my own judgment and discretion now that it 
bad arisen, and to pursue such a plan as mi^ht 
contribule to the success of our enterprise 
principal object. The nature of the ice was, beyoB< 
all comparison, the most unfavourable for our piu> 
pose that I ever remember to have 
silted only of loose pieces, scarcely any of them 
fifteen or twenty yards square ; aud when any go 
large did occur, their margins were surrounded by 
the smaller ones, thrown up bv the recent pressure 
intb ten thousand various sha|ies, and presenting 
high and sharp angular masses at every othi 
The men compared it to a stonemason's yuid^] 
which, except that the stones were of ton times 
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i, k initecd very mudi rcsciublud. 
The only inducement to set out over such a road 
was the certainty that floes and lields lay beyond it, 
and the bopo that they were noi/ar beyond it. In 
this leapect, indeed, I considered our present 
easterly position as a probable advantage, since the 
ice was nnuch le^s likely to buve been disturbed to 
any great extent northwarda in this meridiau than 
to the westward, clear of the land, where every 
southerly breeze was sure to be making havoc 
among it. Another very important advantage iu 
setting off on this meridian appeared to me to be, 
that, the land of Spitsbergen lying immediately over 
against the ice, the latter could never dril\ so tnuch 
or so fast to the southward, as it might further to 
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Upon these grounds it was that I was anxious to 
make an attempt, at least, as soon as our arrange- 
ments could be completed ; and the ofticers being 
of the same opinion with myself, we hoisted out the 
boats early in the morning of the 27th, and having 
put the things into one of ihem, endeavouied, by 
way of experiment, to get her to a little distance 
from the ship. Such, however, were the irregu- 
lariUes of the ice, that even with the assistance of 
an additional party of men, it was obvious that we 
could not have gained a single mile in a day, and, 
«hat was still more important, not without almost 
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certain and serious injury to the boaU by th^r^ 
striking ag^nst the angular miuues. Under 
circiimstaiices, it was hut too evident to every one 
that it would have been highly imprudent to persiat 
in setting out, Mnce, if the ice after all should clear 

eek, so as to allow ua to get a few 
miles nearer the main body, time would he ulti- 
mately saved by our delay, to say nothing of the 

nd eipenae of our provisions. I 
wa* therefore very reluctantly compelled to yield 
to this necessity, and to order the things to be got 
on board again. In the mean time I despatched 
Lieutenant Ross, with a couple of men, to make y J 
rapid journey over the ice to the northward, \g n 
order to gain some information respecting the nature 
n that direction. Lieutenant Ross 
returned at night, having travelled about ten miles, 
ie of which he passed over one good floe, 
■o to three miles wide, and the rest was gf 
e kind as near the ship. Upon the wbolCi 
his report did not offer us much encouragement tf 
set offtrom our present station. 

On the following morning I sent Lieutei 
zier with a small party to the E.N.E^ with the saij 
object ; but he had not travelled above four mi 
and therefore not beyond the limit of our view fr 
the ship, when the ice beginning to 0]ieN, I i 
obliged to recal him. The ice, however, soon i 



tied back again into its fnrmcr place, as it bad ili>ne 
leveral times before, moving about two hundred 
yards one wajor otiier, according to the winds, and 
perhaps the tide. 

Immediately that we had, on the iJth, proved 
experimentally the extreme difficulty of trunsporting 
our boats and stores over the ice whicli now sur- 
roanded us. 1 made up my mind to the very great 
probability there aeeined to h<i of the necessity of 
adopting such alterations in oor original plans us 
would accommodate them to these untoward cir- 
cumstanceB at the outset. The boats forming the 
m^n impediment, not so much on account of their 
absolute weight, as from the difficulty of man&ging 
BO Iflige a body upon a road of this nature, I made 
preparations for the possible contingency of our 
having to take only one, continuing the same number 
of men in our whole party. All thut I saw reason 
to apprehend from having only a single boat on our 
outward journey, was some occasional delay in 
ferrying over spaces of water in two trips instead of 
one : but we considered tliat this would be much 
more than compensated by the increased rate at 
which we should go whenever we were upon ice, as 
we expected to be nine days out often. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage, therefore, consisted in our not 
ail being able to sleep in the boat, and this we pro- 
posed to obviate in the following manner. 
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We constructed, oiit of the Lapland snow-9hoe% ^ 
fourteen sledges, each sledge eonnsling of two pair, 
well fastened togEther. Upon tlieae we propoicd 
dragging: almost all the weight, so as to keep the 
boat nearly without any cargo in her, as we found by 
experiment that a man could drag about three hun- 
dred pounds on one of the eledgce, uith more facility 
than he could drag the boat when his proportion 
did not exceed one hundred pounds. Upon these 
sledges wc proposed lodging half our party alter- 
nately each night, placing them under the lee of the 
boat, and then stretching over them, as a sloped 
roof, a. second awning, which we fitted for the pur- 
pose. Upon this plan we likewise could afford to 
make our boat considerably stronger, adding some 
stout iron knees to the supports of her runners, and 
increasing our store of materials for repairing her. 
The weight reduced by this arrangement would 
have been above two thousand pounds, without 
taking away any article conducive to our comfort, 
except the boat and her gear. I proposed to the 
officers and men who had been selected to accom- 
pany me, this change in our equipment ; and I need 
scarcely say that they all clearly saw the probable 
necessity of it, and cheerfully acquiesced in its 
adoption, if requisite. 

On the SOth I sent Lieutenants Foster and Gco^] 
■r, with the greater part of the ship's compu^t 
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and with a third or spare travelling-boat, to endea^ 
vour to land her on Red Beach, together with a 
quantity of stores, including provisions, as a deposit 
for us on our return from the northward, should it 
so happen, as was not improbable, that we should 
return to the eastward. It is impossible to describe 
the labour attending this attempt. SuflBce it to say, 
that after working for fourteen hours, they returned 
on board at midnight, having accomplished about 
four miles out of the six. The next day they re- 
turned to the boat, and after several hours' exertion 
landed her on the beach, with the stores. What 
added to the fatigue of this service, was the neces- 
sity of taking a small boat to cross pools of water 
on their return, so that they had to drag this boat 
both ways, besides that which they went to convey. 
Having, however, had an opportunity of trying 
what could be done upon a regular and level floe 
which lay close to the beach, every body was of 
opinion, as I had always been, that we could easily 
travel twenty miles a day on ice of that kind. 

Every one was now occupied in completing our 
arrangements on the new plan of taking only one 
boat, stowing all our provisions on the sledges, and 
adopting every possible expedient to save weight and 
labour. Another week was fast passing without any 
improvement in the prospect of our getting the ship 

free, so as cither to carry us farther north, or to put 
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her into harbour. It mnj here be rtimarked, thnt 
our only chance of ihis latter seemed at the time to 
depend on our getting to the westward, since there 
o known placee of shelter on the northern side 
of Spitzbergen ; beatde which, it would \>e much more 
difficult to get lienco in the autumn. Now it lo 
happened, whether from an; local cause or not I 
t sa)', that during the sixteen days we had 
already lieen bedet, there had not been wind enough 
X) fill a skjsail s added to which, 
we found a decided easier); set, which carried ibe 
ship a little now and then in that direction. 

It will not then be wondered at, if this apparent 
hopeleesneBB of getting the ship free for the present 
again suggested the necessity of m; own setting 
out : and I had once more, on the 1st of June, after 
an anxious consultation with my officers, resolved 
on making a second attempt, when the ice near 
which had opened at regular hours with the lidefor 
three or four days past, began to set us much m 
rapidly than usual to the eastward, and towards a 
low point which runs od' froui lied Beach, near its 
eastern end, causing us to shoal the water, in a lew 
houra, from lifiy-two to twenty fathoms, and on the 
following morning lo fourteen and a half. By send- 
ing a lead-line over the ice a few hundred yards 
lieyond us, we found ten fathoms water. Howevef 
unfavourable the aspect of our afiaire seemed before. 



thi« new change could not fail to alter it for tlie 
worse. The situation of the ship now, indeed, re- 
quired my whule attention ; far though the ice 
occasionally opened and abut within tnentj' or 
twenty-live yard^ of us on the inshore side, the 
ship herself was still Fcry iinnly imbedded by the 
turned-up masses which had pressed upon her on 
the 19th, and which, on the other side, ua well aa 
ahead and astern, were of considerable extent. 
Thus she formed us it were part of a floe, which 
went drilling about in the manner above descriliedi 
This was of little importance while she waa in eixty 
fathoms of water, as she was for the first fourteen 
days of our besetment, and a distance of five or six 
miles from the land ; but now that she had shoaled 
the irater so considerably, and approaclied the low 
point within two or three miles, it became a matter 
of importance to try whether any labour we could 
bestow upon it would liberate the ship from her 
present imbedded Btatc,eo as to be at least ready to 
take advantage of slack water, should any occur, to 
keep her off the shore. All hands were, therefore, 
set to work with handspikes, capstan-bars, and axes, 
it being necessary to detach every separate mass,how- 
ever small, before the larger ouea could be moved, 
The haras'siiigand laborious natureoflhis operation 13 
such as nothing but experience can possibly give an 
idea of, especially when, as in this case, we had only 
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tt Binall pool of clear water Dear the margin id whicil 
the detached pieces could be floated out Howevi 
we continued at work, with only the Decegsa: 
missions for rest and menls, during this and 
rollowiiig: days, and on the evening of the 3rd had' 
accoiDpliahed all that the closeness of the ice would 
permit ; but the ship was still bj no means free, 
numberless masses of ice being' doubled under her 
even below her keel, and which could not be 
without more space for working-. 

While thus employed we had once mor 
ened the water, the ice continuing to set 
less rapidly to the eastward, except for a few boun 
U[i the 2nd, when a freah breeze Bpringing up from 
the S.E, carried ue, isitli the ice, and by the help of 
all our sails, about one mile to the N.W. ; but the 
moment the wind fell [vihieh it did just a» it had 
opened a few holes of water to the westward) wb 
began again to move over the ground in the oppo- 
site direction. At midnight on the Srd, the ice 
slackened about us very quickly, and the sliip was 
immediately found lo be setting more rapidly thi 
ever to the eaitward. In three-quarters of au h 
the water shoaled from fifty-two to twenty, 
fathoms, and in ten minutes after we had nine 
tUreen^uarters, the ship driving at the rale of 
miles an hour jwat a low point which runs off lii 
under the high land of Giay Hook. There bci 



I nuw a little open (rater at the margin of the fine in 
which we had been imbedded, we succeedeil in 
freeing the tihip, and then laid out hawsers in each 
direction, in readlnesB for moving her, should she 
drive into still shoaler water. Happily, however, 
ihig was not the case, the ice soon after closing- ub 
Id towards the entrance of Weyde Bay, and the 
water gradually deepening to thirty-eeven, and iben 
to sixty -seven fathoms. 

Painful as wa» this protracted delay in setting 
out upon the principal object of the expedition, the 
absolute necessity of it will scarcely, I think, be 
doubted by any parson conversant in such inatt«ra. 
So long as the ship continued undisturbed by the 
ice, nearly stationary, and in deep water, for several 
days logrethcr, 1 had, in my anxiety to lose not a 
moment's time, ventured to flatter myself with tlie 
hope that, in a case of such unlooked-for emergency, 
when every moment of our short and uncertain 
season was of importance, I might be justiHed in 
<]uiiiing my ship at sea : end in this opinion the 
real of my officers, both lliose who were to accom- 
fiany me, and those who were to remain on board, 
induced them unanimously to concur. But the 
uaMB was now materially altered ; for it had become 
plain to every seanieit in the ship, — Hrst, that the 
safety of the Hecla,ifthu3 left with less than half her 
working hands, could not be reckoned upon for an 



hour ; and, secondly, that no human foreEight could 
enable us to conjecture, should we set out while 
she was thua situated, when or where we slioutd fiad 
her OD our retorn. In fact, it appeured to us at thU 
time, as indeed it ivas, a verj^ providential cir 
stance, that the impracticable nature of the ic 
travelling had offered no encouragement to persevere 
in mj original intention of setting out a week before 
this time. While, therefore, it occasioned 
inexpreEsible regret to be thus detained, I could not 
entertain a doubt that I was performing an impe- 
rative duty in remaning on board ; for to have done 
otherwise under such circumBtancea, would have 
been to abandon the ship to her fale, i 
hand ; and, on the other, to ospose my own party 
to almost certain destruction. So tliat all I could 
do was to wait for enme favourable lum which 
would enable me to gpct the ship into security, and 
then to proceed to the northward, in full conlidence 
of finding her on my return. 

I have before stated, that our hopes of finding a 
harbour had hitherto rested on our getting' the ship 
^to the westward. Such, however, was the deciiied 
tndency of the ice to drill in the contrary direction, 
V appeared next to impossible that we 
lould effect that object in any reasonable lime. 
Indeed, we had for a week past wholly lost sight of 
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D drive to tlie eiutward, vrc observed a 
constant dxrknese, and very irequestl; a dense fog- 
bank in the huri^oii, from alxtut a N.E.b.E. to a 
N.N.E. bearing', which we coosideted an indication 
of open water in that direction. To this quarter, 
therefore, we now more particularly turned our 
attention ; and on the 4th we were almost certain 
that we could, from the mast-head, discover the 
water, eilending- two or three points to the north- 
ward from Verlegen Hook. This circumstance 
excited new hopes ; for could we only liave had room 
to move about in, we did not doubt our being soon 
able to discover some place of shelter tor the ship. 
For the two following- days we continued cloself 
beset, but still driving to the eastward across the 
mouth of Weyde Bay, which is here six or seven 
miles in breadth, and appeared to be very deep, the 
land in the centre receding to a distance of full 
eight leagues. In the afternoon of the 6th, we had 
driven within five miles of a point of land, beyond 
which, to the eastward, it seemed to recede consi- 
derably ; and this appearing to answer tolerably to 
the situation of Mnacle or Mussel Bay, as laid 
down in most of the charts, I was very anxious to 
discover whetlier we conld here find shelter for the 
ship. A lane of water lending towards the land at 
no great distance from us, I hauled a boat over the 
iee , and then rowed on shore, accompanied by 
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Lieutenant Foster and some of (he other officeM^ 
taking' witb mc another small store of proviEiong 
to be ileposited here, as a fu'.uie resource for i 
party, should we apjirouch tliis part o( the eOiiEt. 

Landing at half-past six f.u., and leaving ti 
Bird to bury the provisions, Lieutenant FostEr ait4^ 
myself walked without delay to the eastward, and oj 
ascending the point Found that there was, as we had,!, 
supposed, an indenution in tlie coast on the othcv 
side. We now began ti 
ing hopea of discovering something like a harboiu;. 
for the ship, and pushed on with all possible hasUr 
to examine the place further') but, after three hoor^ 
walking-, were much mortified, on arriving' at ilM, 
head, to find that it was nothing hut au open bay^ 
entirely ciposed to the inroads oF all the 
ice, and thereFore quite uuiit for tlie ship, 
returned to the boat greatly disappointed, ait<l 
reached the Uecla at 1.30. a.m. on the Tth. 

This bay, which ia very small, hut appears thfl 
only one which answers to Muscle or Mussel Bay, 
lies ten miles tg the S.W. of Verlegen Hook, and 
is about two miles in depth, having a beach cc 
poaed of Bmall rounded stones, and covered « 
great quantities of driH-vcood, which, indeed, is th^. 
case vritb every part of this coast on which ws 
landed. Some of the trees, with their roots attached 
to them, were not less than eighteen inches in 
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diameter ; and the smaller ones were very abundant, 
the whole being of the pine tribe. The rocks are 
composed of mica-slate, which Mr. Beverly remarked 
to dip to the eastward, generally at an angle of 
about 70°, and sometimes to lie still nearer a per- 
pendicular direction. The land to the eastward of 
this part of the coast, as Phipps has justly remarked, 
assumes a very different aspect from that to the 
westward ; the latter being the most rugged and 
acuminated that I ever saw, and this becoming of a 
more smooth and rounded outline. We were a 
good deal surprised, on landing, to find that large 
streams of water were rushing down the sides of all 
the hills, and that there were large ponds of it in 
every direction, a circumstance the less expected by 
us, since we had certainly never seen it half so 
abundant in any of our winter stations at this season, 
not even at Winter Island, which lies in latitude 
66^°, or nearly 14° to the southward of this. The 
water was running copiously, even at a height of 
three or four hundred feet above the sea, almost at 
midnight ; and the Saxifraga OpposUifoUa was quite 
out in flower at a similar height. We saw several 
rein-deer, and killed a small one. It was high water 
at 10.40, P.M., the tide having risen two feet ten 
inches in about four hours. There was here an 
extensive floe of land-ice, filling the upper part of 
the bay, as shown by the broken line in the chart ; 
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the place heen such as to require it 
I had always anticipated as likely to be requisit 
wherever the ship should be placed. The Tsriatic 
of the magnetic needle, as observed upon the ice 
near this spot, was 18° IC SO" westerly. 

From the hills we could plainly distinguish a 
considerable space of open water to the eastward of 
Verlegen Hook, as we had supposed to be the case 
when on board ; and I could not help feeling great 
confidence that, could we now have been enabled 
to place the Hecla in security, we might have gei M 
the boats into this water, which appeared to lea^l 
directly to the northward, and thus have reachectf 
the main ice without much difficulty. As i 
were obliged to submit to the necessity of still a' 
ing some favourable change ; and those only v/m 
have been in similar situations can concei 
painful such a necessity was. 

I never remember to have esperienced ii 
regions such a continuance of beautiful weather ■ 
we now had, during more than three weeks that n 
had been on the northern coast of Spitzbergeil 
Day after day we had a clear and cloudless skjl 
scarcely any wind, and, with the exceplioi 
days previously to the 23rd of May, a w 
perature in the shade, and quite a scorching s 



On the 3rd of June we had a ahower of rain, and on 
the Gth it rained pretty hard far two or three hours. 
After the 1st of June we could procure abundance 
of excellent water upon the ice, and by the end oF 
the first week the floe pieces ware looking blue with 
it in some parts, and tbo snow had everyn'here 
beuome too soil to bear a man's weight. 

On tbe 7th the ship, still cloael; beset, had drifted 
much more to the eastward, being' within a mile of 
the spot where the proviBiona had been depoaitod 
the preceding evening-. There was now no other 
ice between ua and the land, except the floe to 
which we had been ao loug^ attached, and round this 
«c were occasionally obliged to warp, whenerer a 
little slackening of the ice permitted, in order to 
prevent our getting too near the rocks. In rhis 
situation of suspense and anxiety wo still remained 
until the evening of the 8th, when a breeze at length 
springing up from the aouthward began to open out 
the ice from the point near which we lay. As soon 
as the channel was three or four hundred yards 
wide, we warped into the clear water, and, making 
sail, rounded the point in safety, having no aomid- 
ingB with twenty fclhoms, at one-third of a aiila 
from a small rocky Ulet lying off it. In the mean 
time the wind had been driving' the ice so fast off 
the land aa to form for us a clear communication 
with the open water before seen to the eastward ; 
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and thus were «o at length liberated from o 
finement, akci a clo$e and tedious " 
twenty-four dujs. 

Thid escape appeared to give ua ail fresh anioi*''! 
tion, and we now entertained tbe most cooSdeuf j 
hopes of being able sliortly lo effect tlie object w 
bad BO long liad at heart, tliat of securing the Hecia I 
in some harbour previously to our departure in the* 
boaU, an object wliich the events of the last few J 
daji liad shown to be indiBpensably necessary I 
before I could venture to set out With this view ~i 
•He stretched along the low point of Vcrlegea 
Hook, round which we found some swell coming in 
from Waygatz Strait, the wind blowing strong from 
the southward, with heavy rain during the night 
We therefore lay-to under this land till the wind 
bad moderated and the weather cleared, and early 
in the morning of the 9th made sail lo the N.N.E 
towards the Seven Islands, fiuding a clear sea i 
that direction. 

On the low shore, near Verlegen Hook, we sa 
a. house, which appeared in a ruinous state, an 
which we supposed to have belonged to some 
Kussian settlers. Near this Hook too we found, for 
the first time on tlje north coast of Spitzbergen, 
heavy grounded iee, such as we bad formerly b 
accustomed to find upon all shelving shores. This 
appeared to us worthy of remark, aa 



seeming to afTord a proof Lliat llic licavy ar Held ice 
geldom, if ever, comes acrually home upon, these 
shores, for otherwise it would ]eaie many traces of 
that kind. We were pleased lo sec that, except 
these grounded masses, there was, alon^ this shore, 
no other iee attached to the land. 

At QDon, being in latitude 80° 16' 40" by obserTa- 
tion, and the high land o( Verlegen Hook bearing' 
south (,une) distant from four to five leagues, we had 
no bottom ivith ninety futhoms of liiic. A haze 
clearing off about this time, \ye saw the lund to the 
eastward, and hauled up for it towards Brandywinc 
Bay, with the intention of examining that part of 
the coast-fof a harbour. Tlie "packed" iuc was at 
this time four or five miles to the westward of us, 
and the blink was very strongly marked, and of a 
yellowish colour, over the whole of the northern 
and western horizons. At two f.u., after standing 
about six miles to the eastward, we struck sound- 
ings in seventeen, and immediately afterwards in 
fiileen futhoms. As no land could bo seen within 
many leagues of us, we tacked till a boat could be 
got a-head to sound, and then kept to the E.N.E.. 
having from fourteen to ton fathoms for several 
miles in that direction. The weather had now be- 
come hazy and the wind light, but we could per- 
ceive, to ihe Eoulh-eastwnrd, aquantity of heavy ice, 
apparenllv agroimd, at four or five miles' distance : 



thi> we BuppoBed to be lying around tlie " Low 
Island" of Phip pa, which conjecture subsequently- 
proved correct. The weather becoming more thick, 
with rain, sleet, and snow, we were obliged to put 
the ship's head to the N.W., and lie-to ; 
drifting to the northward soon dropped off into deep 
water, the hand-leada not reaching the bottoi 

The weather continued ao thick that, impatient 
BS we were to stand in towards the eaitem land, 
we could not venture to do so till eleven a.h 
the 10th, when we made sail towards Brandji 
Bay, the wind being now from the W.S.W. 
nearly dead upon that shore. The weather clearing 
up at 1.15, P.M., we saw the eastern land, and Boon 
after discovered the grounded ice off Low Island: 
Walden's Island was also plainly in sight to tbc 
N.E. The Bay seemed deeply indented, and very 
likely to afford uooks such as wo wanted 
where so lai^ a space of open water, and conse- 
quently some sea, had been eierting its influence for 
a considerable time, we flattered ourselves with the 
most sanguine hopes of now having access to the 
shores, siifRcieutly near, at least, fi 
some place of shelter. How then shall I eipresa 
Dur surprise and mortiflcation in flnding that the 
whole of the coast, from the islands northwards ti 
Black Point, nnd oj'parently also as Far as Walden' 
Island, was rendered inaccessible by 



and heavy floe, everywhere attached tu the shores, 
and to the numlierless grounded musses about the 
Ulund, this immense barrier being in eumc plaees 
■ii or seven miles in nidih, and not leas than twelve 
feet ill thictness near tlie margin. 

In standing in towards this floe, from the north- 
weetwurd, we had no bottom with ihirty-tivc Hilboms 
of line ; but, after sailing oat on the opposite tack 
about a mile, we suddenly struck soundings in ten, 
and before ibe ship's head came round, had decreased 
to leven futboms. Lowering a boat, 1 immediately 
went away to sound, and found tliat somn heavy 
musses of ice near us, and lying close off the mai^in 
of the floe, were aground in six fatboma, our distance 
from the north-eastern part of the island being 
about four or Ave miles. Nearer to the island the 
water deepened again to thirteen and bfteen fathoms, 
so tliut this appears to be a bank lying by itself at 
that distance, and upon wbich there is, perhaps, less 
water than 1 found, as tbe floe prevented my sound- 
ing more to the eastward about the sboalest part 

The prospect from our masthead at this time was 
certainly enough to cast a damp over every sanguine 
expectation I bad formed of being toon enabled la 
place the Hccla in security ; and more willingly 
iban ever would I, at this period, have persuaded 
myself, if possible, that I should be juatifled in 
quitting her at sea. Such, however, was the nature 



of Lhia navigratioQ, aa regarded the combined diffii 
cutties arieiiig irom ice )ind a lai^e extent of ghosl 
and unBurve^ed ground, that even with our 
compleinent of officers and men on board, all 
strength and exertions might scarcely have sufficed, 
in a single gale of wind, to keep the ship tolerably 
fecure, and much less could I have eneared pU 
her ultimately in any proper situation for picking' up 
an absent party ; for if once again beset, she miu^ 
of course, be at the mercy of the ice. The 
elusion was, therefore, irresistibly forced upon my 
mind, that tliiis to have left the ship would have 
been to expose her to imminent and certain peril, 
rendering it impceeible to conjecture where ne 
should find her on our return, and, therefore, raBhl;^ 
to have pluced all parties in a situation from which 
nothing hut disaster could reasonably be expected 

The wind having now freshened up from the 
B.W.b.W., which might be expected to bring the 
dritUce from the " pack" in upon the land, we stood 



to the N.W, 
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1 offing, and after Bailing 



eighteen miles, came to a quantity of ice which 
streaming off from the margin. When we tacked, 
at eleven f.u., our estimated latitude, by i 
from Low Island, was 80° 36'; and there 
this time so much clear wat«r to the northward and 
H.N.E. of us, that we might probably have run. 




without any obatructioD, to 60|°, had there been 
any object in our doing eo. I now detcnnined to 
take advantage of the westerly wind, and of the lee 
afibrded b; the ice, to stand back to the southward 
towards Wajg^tz Strait, where a dark purple sky 
aeetned to indicate 'clear water, and where, on tliis 
account, as well as Trom the elearnesE of tbe shoreB 
about VcHegen Hook, we hoped there might be 
access to the land near some harbour. In keeping 
in that direction, in the course of the night, we found 
that the ice was dritliiig very fait tu the ea«tward ; 
and on the morning of the I tth, it wus not without 
some difficulty that we got to windward of the shoal 
ground olF the west end of Low Island ; so near had 
the ice now approached it, though, forty-eight hours 
before, none was to be seen from the ship's deck, in 
a much more wosterly position than this. When 
we had proceeded a little farther to the south- 
ward, we found that the same elTect had been 
produced in a much more surprising degree under 
all the lands about the entrance of Wa}>gatz Strait 
and towards Verlegen Hook, where it was now not 
possible to approach the shores iu any one place in 
sight from our masthead. 

My intentions being thus again bafllcd, aud [here 
being every probability that, if the westerly wind 
lasted, it would soon leave us no space in which to 
keep under way, we now puiihed back again to tha 
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northward, preferring to be beset in a higti latitudef^ 
if we were to be beset at all. However, i 
coarse of tlie I2tb, tiie wind siiiited to the north- 
ward i of which circumstance 1 gladly took advan- 
tage to endeavour to get a sight of the 
At the same lime to examioe about Walden Islandp. 
though with little hopea of finding- a liarbour on so: 
imall a spot of land. This island vas regarded bfr 
us at this time with no common interest, s' - "^^ 
now appeared probable that it would form 
the atationa to which provisions and information 
would be carried, as an assistance to our party on 
their return from the northward. 

After beating through much ice, which was 
the drill or broken kind, and had all found iu wajs 
hither in the last two days, w 
qrace of water inshore, and about sis miles to th* 
northward of Low Island ; and c 
of the ISth stretched in towards Walden Islanit^ 
around which we found, as we had feared, a coneitf' 
derable quantity of iixed ice. It was certainly 
much less here than elseuhere ; but the i 
eajtern side of tlie island, was entirely envelopef 
by it. In fact, the very circumstance which tende( 
to clear the northern and western sides of any lawj 
hereabouts, and tn retain the ice on the northeH 
and eastern, (namely, the exposure of tho fortu 
and the eheltarcd situation of the latter, relative 



to the open water,) tended hIbo tu liE-'luy the accom- 
pliihment of our wishes ; for it wa9 against the eea 
and the pressure of ice from the south and west 
tdone that it was very itnjiortant at present to secure 
the ehip, and Irom any such shelter we were still 
unavoidably shut out. 

Having^ from twenty-aii to twenty-four fathoms 
at the distance of four niilea from Walden Island, I 
was preparing two hoate, with the intention of going 
to sound about its northern point, which was the 
most clear of ice, and not without a faint hope of 
finding something like ehelter there ; but 1 was 
prevented by a thick fc^ coming on. Indeed, ever 
since we had got into open water we had scarcely 
once seen the blue sky, and for ten hours out of 
every twelve we had eiperienced fog, sleet, or snow. 
Continuing, therefore, to beat to the northward, we 
passed occasiDnallj a good deal of loose drin-ice, 
but with every appearance of much clear water in 
that direction ; and the weather clearing about 
midnight, we observed in latitude SO" 43' 32". The 
Seven Islands were in sight to the eastward, and 
the " Little Table Island" of Phippa's bore E.N.E, 
(true) distant about nine or ten miles, [t is a mere 
craggy rock, rising, perhaps, from four to live hun- 
dred feet above the leVel of the sea, atid with a 
small low islet lying off its northern end. This 
■aland, being the northernmost known land in the 



world, DHturall; exciled much of 01 



Dsity ; 
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bleak, and barren, and nigged as il is, one couldf 
not help gazing at it with intense interest. 

The wind freshened froui the northward o 
14th, and, as this was likely to dear the margin of ' 
: still continued to beat up towards ■ 
it under all sail, in tbc confident hope of soon 
ist of forming somo idea from 
Kppearancea where we might expect to do eo in the 
boats. As wfi advanced to the northward, we fell , 

I in with more and more driiV-iee ; but at noon, when 
in latitude, by observation, 80" 40' C", or one mUe 
to the northward of Phipps's Furthest, nothing like 
the heavy or main ice could be seen. In the 
erenirg the drift-ice still increased, and we passed 
one or two floe;, but notof !i heavy kind. At mid- 
night we had reached the latitude of 81 
Out longitude by chrono meters at this 1 
19" 34' E„ Little Table Island bearing S. 26° E. I 
(true), distant six or seven leagues, and Waldea- \ 
Island 8. 4° E". The depth of water was ninety- , 
po. 
Th. 
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1 futhoins, on a, bottom of yrecnish mud ; and 
the temperature at iiliiety-five fathoms, by Six's 
Ihermo meter, was 29°8, that at the surface being 
31°, and of iho air 29°. All that could here be 
Been to llie northward was loose drift-ice. To the 
QOrth'east it was particularly open, and I have no 
doubt that we might have gone many miles further 
in that direction, had it not been a much more 
important object to keep the ship free than to push 
her to the northward. We were, howevei, muck 
disappointed in seeing- no indicatiou of the main 
ice from this station, unless, indeed, tlie yellow blink 
which avergpread the northern horizon, but which 
we had seen quite as bright when forty miles further 
south, could so be considered. There was, in fact, 
scarcely a loose mass to be seen that could have 
e*er belonged to a very heavy floe, such as the 
main ice is considered to he -, so that, although we 
were now twenty-five miles to the northward of the 
station in which Phipps remarked that "the ice 
appeared flat and unbroken," as seen from a consi- 
derable height oti shore, all that we could discover 
was quite of a contrary description. Thus we were 
still at a losa to know the position of the main ice 
at this time; while the nature and quantity uf that 
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ihroug'h wJiicli wo had been sailing foi 
miies were extremely unfavourable to the ] 
boats over it whenever it should become 

We now stood back u^aiti to tlie southward, 
order again to ex^iuine the coast wherever 
could approach it t but found, oo tbe 15th, that 
none of the land was at all accessible, the wind 
having got round to the W.N.W^ and loaded all 
the shores vriib diilt-ice. Our attention waa, indi 
pretty well occupied in keeping the ship at Uber^^ 
which, however, she probably would 
for twenty-four hours longer, had the westerly 
breeze continued i for the ice came driving back 
very quickly Jrom that quarter, and would have 
very soon beset us. Fortunately, however, on the 
evening of the l^th, it shifted to tbe eastward, and 
a tresh breeze blowing from that i^uartcr sent it 
away once more to the westward in a few hours, 
leaving us a clear space of water inshore. I now 
determined to examine, if possible, every part of 
the, coast, while this easterly wind kept it clear of 
dritl-ice ; and wherever the shore could be ap- 
proached, either by water, or by walking over the 
ice, to search for a sheltered place for the ship, (bat 
we might at least know of such a place, and then 
take the first opportunity of getting into it. 

Walden Island being the first part clear o' 
loose ice, we stretched in for it on the I6tii, 
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fc*n within two miles, observed that aboiil hall' 
Ihit space wiia occupied by land ice, even on itf 
north-western aide, which was the only accessible 
one, the rest being wholly enclosed by it. How- 
ever, being desirous of obtaining a better view than 
our crow's-nest commanded, and also of depositing 
here a small supply of provisions, I left the ship at 
one P.V., accompanied by Lieutenant Foster in a 
second boit, and landing upon the ice, walked over 
about three-quarters of a mile of bigli and ragged 
hummocks to the shore. Ascending two or three 
Imudred feet, wo had a clear and extensive view of 
the Seven Islands, and of some land far beyond 
them to the eastward ; and here the whole sea waa 
covered with one unbroken land-fioc attached to all 
the shores, eitending from the island where we 
stood, and which formed an abutment for it each 
V^ay along the land as lar as the eye could reach. 
After this discouraging prospect, which wholly de- 
Btroyeicvery hope of finding a harbour among the 
Sevei^lands, we returned to the place where the 
men had deposited the provisions, and after making 
the necessary observations for the survey, relumed 
immediately on board. 

This island, which in some parts is about five 
hundred feet above the sea, and precipitous towards 
the middle, consists of coatse-grained granite, most 



of M'hich is black and white : 
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is of a bright flesh-colour, giviiig tiie rock a red 
and the mica 19 very abundant and shiDuig: in 
kinds. In one place It seemed to dip to the ni 
east, at an angle of 30° ; Ijut it was not very d 
tinctly marked. A few plants, mosses, and lichq 
were found. Of the last'mentioncd, the t 
roche {gyropkora probascidea), the rein-deer n 
{cenomyce Tangiferimt), and the hlack 
looking comicularia diiiergem, were mo^t abundafl 
A few eider ducks and dovekies were t! 
animals aeen ; hut there were traces of ri 
having been upon the island. The latitude of tliC 
north-west end is 80° 35' 38" ; the longitude, t 
chronometer, 19° dV 16" E. ; and the v 
the magnetic needle 17° 42' weslorly ; the latter 
phenomenon still exhibiting a regular decrease as 
we advanced to the eastward. The sounditiga 
appeared deep around the island j we had thirty- 
three fathoms at the margin of the land Ice. 

Observing from the island that the sea was pep- I 
fectly clear to the northward, we now stood for 1 
Little Table Island, with some slight hope that the 
rock off its northern end might afford ehelter for 
the ship ; at all eveuts, being the most exposed, on 
s situation, it was the most likely to be 
free from ice. A thick fog prevented our getting 

it till the morning of the 17tb, when, haviiq;^ 
approached it within a mile and a half, I sel^3 



Licuteuant Ro9S on ehore to & little islet, which was 
quite clear of ice, and where he deposited another 
email store of provisions, but found nothing like 
ehetter for the ship. The islet consists of gneiss, 
having garnets itobcdded in some speciniens ; Mr. 
Beverly could not discover in what direction it 
dipped. This small rock, vrith specimens uf which 
(as being the northermost known lund in the world) 
the boat returned loaded, is about one hundred feel 
above the sea, and the Table Island about four or 
five hundred, both occupying an extent of perhaps 
one-third of a square mile. Lieutenant Ross de- 
scribed the rocks as covered with abundance of very 
la^c tripe de rodte, some rein-deer moss, and other 
lichens ; and there was abundance of good water 
in ]>oo1b. a few brent-geeEe, eider-ducks, and a 
LEslr'a Paraiiticia.wexe all the animals 'seen. We 
placed this island, by a meridian altitude observed 
on board tbisi day, in latitude 80° 49'; but the 
observation was an indiffeient one, and with the sea 
horizon, which is never to be trusted. We had no 
bottom with thirty-flve fathoms, at one mile distant, 
on Ihe north and west sides, and Lieutenant Boss 
found twelve fathoms alongside the rorks. This 
was the only island round which a ship might, at 
this time, have soiled ; all (he others in sight being 
entirely enclosed by a harrier of fixed ice. 

Having no further business here, and the easterly 
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wind still continuing, I thought the beat tiling we 
could do, wotilU be to run again to the aouthvranl 
of Low Island, and try once more to approach tho 
shores abuut the entrance of the Waygajz Strait. 
We, therefore, bore u[i under all sail to the south- 
It would be vain to deny that I had lately begun 
:o entertain tho most seriilFili^ apprehensions, hs 
related to the accomplishment of our priDcijial 
object. The 17th of June had now arrived, and 
all that we saw afforded ns the moat discouraging 
ospect OM to our getting the Uecla into harbour ; 
while every day's eiperlence showed how utterly 
rash a measure it would be to think of quitting her 

I in her present situation, which, even with all her 
officers and men, was one of extreme precariouBoeBS 
ftnd uncertainty. Although I was in the haint of 
daily and almost hourly communication with my 
officers, yet I thought it my duty once more to 
require from them ofiicially their opiniona upon 
this subject, which 1 found to agree entirely with 
my own. Indeed, there could not, under present 
circumstances, be two opinions upon the subjeak 
Standing to the S,W. after passing Waiden Ig. 
land, we came, as usual, pretty suddenly 
falhoins, when at the distance of six or 
from t!ie north side of Low Island. In numing fori 
the gi^unded hummocks off tho west extremity, 
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which ia iUelf so low as to be scarcely discernible 
when any ice lieg near it, wc soon had from twelve 
to teu 1 but in keeping- oiU, in order to deepen the 
water, we suddenly fell into seven, and, for more 
than an hour's quick run, did not get a cait above 
ten. There being at this time a. considerable Bwelli 
and too mnch ice sUll adhenng to the Ljland to 
cnablo us to seek a shelter there, I did not chooae 
to risk getting the sbip upon the ground, and there- 
fore huuled to the southward, towards Verlegen 
Hook, to prosecute our search for a harbnur once 
more in that quarter. On the evening of the 18th, 
while standing in for the high land to the eastward 
of Verlegen Hook, which, with due attention to 
the lead, may be approached with safety, we per- 
ceived from the crow's-nest what appeared a low 
point, possibly afibrding some shelter for the ship, 
and which seemed to answer to an indentation of 
the coast laid down in an old Dutch chart", and 
there called Treurenhurg Sai/. 

On [he following morning I proceeded l< 
the place, accompanied by Lieutenant Ross ii 
second boat, and to our great joy, Ibund it a c 



• NieuwB ofteeltening van Ilel Eyland Spils-Bergen, 
flpgcgeven door do Commondeun Qilei en Outgsr Rep, en 
in'l I.iEhl gchrsgt en iiylgcgeTcn door Gerard Tan Ktiilen, 
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iiiierable bay, mth one purt alfordiag excellent,] 
laud-locked anchorage, and, whut «a3 equallfj 
fortunate, sufficiently clear of ice to allow the i 
to enter. Having sounded the entrance, and 
lermined on the anchorage, we returned to the ship 
to bring her in ; and 1 cannot describe the eatisfac- 
Iton which the information of our success CDminu- 
nicated to every indiridual on board. The main 
object of our enteqiiise now appeared almost within 
our grus[j, and every body seemed iinxioua to make 
up, by renewed eiertious, for the time we had 
uuaToidably lost. The ship was towed and werpeil 
in with the greatest alacrity, and 
June 20th, we dropped the anchor in Hecla Cot^| 
in thirteen fathoms, on a bottom of very tenacious' 
blue clay, anil made some hawsers fast to the land- 
ice, which still tilled all tho upper part of the bay. 
After resting a few hours, we sawed a canal, a 
quarter of a mile in length, through which the ship 
WHS removed into a belter situation, a bower-cable 
taken on shore and secured to the rocks, and an' 
anchor with iho cbain-caUle laid out the other way>, 
On the morning of the 2l9t. we hauled the launi 
up on the beach, it being my intention to direct! 
Buch resources of every kind to be landed, as would | 
render our party wholly independent of the 
cither for returniug to England or for wintering, 
aae of the ship being driven to sea by 
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Xitingeiicy agaiiiat vliich, in tbeae ri^giutis, tio 
|H«cautioii can altogether provide. I directed 
LieutenaDt Foster, upon whom the charge of the 
Hecia waii now tu devolve, to land nichuut deltty 
the necesEar; Etores, keepings the ship aea-worthj 
by taking in bu equal weight of ballast ; aniJ, as 
soon as he should be satisfied of her security from 
ice, to proceed on the survey of the eastern coast ; 
but should he see reason to doubt her safety, with 
a still further diminution of her crew, to relinquish 
the survey, and attend erolusively lo the ship. 1 
also gave directions that notices should be seut, iu 
the course of the summer, to the various stations 
where our depots of provisions were established, 
acquainting me with the situatian and state of the 
ship, and giving rae any other inforiflatiou which 
mig-ht be necessary for my guidanee on our return 
from the northward. These and other arrange- 
ments being completed, I left the ship at live f.h. 
with our two boats, which we named tlie Gnterpriac 
' and Endeavour, Mr. Beverly being attached to my 
own, and Lieutenant Ross, accompanied by Mr. 
Bird, in the other. Besides these, I took Lieutenant 
Croiier in one of the ship's cutters, for the purpose 
uf carrying some of our weight as far as Walden 
Island, and also a third store of provisions to be 
deposited on Low Island, as an intermediate station 
between Watdcn Island and ilie ship. As it was 
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itill neccaaary not to delayviur return beyond the 
end of August, the time originally intended, 1 took 
witii inc only seventy-one days' provisions ; which, 
including the boats and every other article, made 
up a weight of 268lbB. per man ; and aait appeared 
bighly impTobable, from what we had seen of the 
very rugged nature of the ice we should first have 
to encounter, that either the rein-deer, the snow- 
shoes, or the wheels would prove of any service for 
some time, to come, I gave u|> Che idea of taking 
them. We, however, conslnieted out of the bdow- 
shoes four excellent sledges, for drawing' a part of 
our baggage over the ice j and these proved of 
invaluable service to us, while the rest of the tilings 
just nicntiunod would only have been an incum- 
brance. 

Having received the usual salutation of three 
cheers from those we left; behind, we paddled 
through a quanlity of loose ice at the entrance of 
tlie bay, and then steered, in a perfectly open sea, 
I and VFith calm and beautiful weather, for the western' 
I part of Low Island, which we reached at half-past 
ro on the morning of the 22nd. The low beach 
1 which we landed was principally composed of 
rounded fragmentB of lime-stone, intermised with 
: of day-slate ; and several smail rounded 
:s of pumice-atone were also found. The 
wood lined the beach in great qoantitics, the wh< 
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beiDg of the |iiQe iribu, as usual, and a Greeuland 
whaler'a harpoon waB found \y\vg mnang it. 

Having' deposited tlie provisions, we set off at 
four A.M., paddling watcli aiid watch, to give ibe 
people a little rest. It vae still quite calm ; but 
there being much ice about the island, and a thick 
fog comiDg on, we were several hours groping our 
way clear of it. The walruses were here very 
Dumerons, lying in herds upon the ice, and pluuging 
into the water to fullow ub as we passed. The 
sound they utter is something between bellowing 
and very loud snorting, which, together with their 
grim bearded eouJiteuauces and long tusks, makes 
them appear, as indeed they are, rather formidable 
enemiea to contend with. Under our present cir- 
cumstunccB, we were very well satisfied not to 
molest them, for they would aooti have destroyed 
our boats, if one bad been wounded ; but I believe 
they are never the first to make the attack. We 
landed upon the ice still attached to Walden 
Island, at 3.30 a.u. on the StJrd. Our flat-bottomed 
boats rowed heavily with their load^, but proved 
perfectly aafe, and very comfortable. The men 
being much fatigued, we rested here some hours, 
and, afler making our final arrangements with 
Lieutenant Croiier, parted witji him at three in the 
allemoon, and set off for Little Tablu Island. 
I'inding iLete was likoly lo be so much open wat«r 
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n thia neighbourhood in the autumn, I sent diieo _ 
tiona to Lieutenant Foster to have a spare boat,, 
deposited at Walden Island, in time fo 
in cafe of any accident happening to ol 

The land-ice, which aiill adhered to the Seven . 

I Islande, was very little tnaie broken oH' than when 
B Heola had been here a week before ; and we 

' Toned alon^ its margin a pait of the way to Litde 
Table Island, where we arrifed at ten p.h 

' here examinod and re-secured the provisions left on . 
shore, having found our depot at Walden Island' 
disturbed by the bears. The prospect to 
ward at thia time was very favourable, there being . 
only a smal) quantity of loose ice in sight ; and the 
weather still continuing calm and clear, with the seft 
as smooth as a mirror, we set off, without delay, at 
half-past tGH, taking our final leave of the Spitzber- 
a shores, as we hoped, for at least two months, 
J due north, we made good progress, our 
latitude by the sun's meridian altitude at midnight 
being 80° 51' IS". A beautifully-coloured nunbow 
appeared for some timei without any appearance 
of rain falling. We observed that a considerable .J 
current was setting us to the eastward just after J^ 
leaving the land, so that we bad made a N.N.E, J 
course, distance about ten niilcs. 
lome ice, which soon becoming too close for fnrt! 
progress, we landed upon a high hummoch to 1 
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1 a belter view. Wc here perceived that tbe 
ice wat close to the northward, but to the westward 
we discovered some open water, which we reached 
after two or three hoani paddling, and found it a 
wide espanse, iu which we sailed to the northward 
without obstruction, a fresh breeze having apning 
up from the S.W. The weather soon after became 
very thick, with continued so 
care in looking out for the i< 
appearance after two hours' 
became closer, till at length we 
at noon, and obliged to haul the boats upon a small 
Hoe-piece, our latitude by observation being 61° 
12 51". 

Oar plan of travelling being nearly the same 
throughout this eseursion, after we first entered 
upon the ice, I may at once give some account of 
our usual mode of proceeding. It was my intention 
lo travel wholly at night, and to rest bj day, there 
being', of course, constant daylight in these regions 
during the summer season. The advantages of 
this plan, which was occasionally deranged by 
circumstances, consisted first, in our avoidiug the 
intense and oppressive glare from the snow during 
the time of the sun's greatest altitude, so as to pre- 
vent, in some degree, the jiaintul ioflammalion in 
Ihe eyes called " snow blindness," which is common 
ill all snowy countries. We also thus enjoyed 
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greater wurmtli during the lioiira of rest, and had 
belter chance of drying' our clothes ; besides which, 
no small advantage was derived frota tlie soow 
being harder at night for travelling. The only 
disadvantage of this plan was, that the fogs were 
somewhat more frequent and more thick liy night 
than by day, though even in this respect there was 
less difference than might have been supposed, the 
temperature during the twenty-four hours under- 
going- but little variation. This travelling by night 
and sleeping by day so completely inverted the 
natural order of things that it was ditRcult to per- 
suade OQraelves of the reality. Even the officers 
and myself, who were all furnished with pocket 
chronometers, could not always bear in tnind at 
what part of Ihe twenty-four hours wc had arrived ; 
and there were several of the men who declared, 
and I believe truly, that they never knew night from 
day during the whole excursion*. 
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When we rose in the evening, we comnlenced 
our day by prayers, after which we took off our fur 
sleeping-dresses, and put on those for travelling; 
the former being made of camblet, lined with 
racoon-skin, and the latter of strong blue box-cloth. 
We made a point of always putting on the same 
stockings and boots for travelling in, whether they 
dried during the day or not ; and I believe it was 
only in five or six instances, at the most, that they 
were not either still wet or hard-frozen. This, 
indeed, was of no consequence, beyond the discom- 
forture of first putting them on in this state, as they 
were sure to be thoroughly wet in a quarter of an 
hour after commencing our journey ; while on the 
other hand it was of vital importance to keep dry 
things for sleeping in. Being " rigged " for travel- 
ling, we breakfasted upon warm cocoa and biscuit, 
and after stowing the things in the boats and on the 
sledges, so as to secure them as much as possible, 
from wet, we set off on our day's journey, and 
usually travelled from five to five and a half hours, 
then stopped an hour to dine, and again travelled 
four, five, or even six hours, according to circum- 
stances. After this we halted for the night, as we 
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called it, though it was usually early in the moTniiig, 
■electing- tlie largest sur&ce of ice we happened to 
"be near, for hauling- the hosts on, in order to avoid 
the danger oi ita hreaking up hy coming in contact 
nith other nasses, and hIso to prevent drift as much 
I M possible. The boats were placed close alongside 
' «ach other, with their Eterns to tlie wind, the snow 
or wet cleared out of them, and tlie pails supported 
by the bamboo masts and three padiilcs, placed 
over them as awnings, an entrance being left at the 
bow. Every man then immediately put on dry 
stockings and fur hoots, after which ne set about 
the necessary repairs of boats, sledges, or clothes t 
and, after serving the provisions for the succeeding 
day, we went to supper. Most of tlie officers and 
men lliEn smoked their pipes, whicli served to dry 
the boats and awnings very much, and usually 
raised the temperature of our lodgings 10° or 16°. 
This part of the twenty-four hours was often a time.' 
, and the only one, of real enjoyment to us ; the men 
told their stories and " fought all their battles o'er 
again," and the labours of the day, uosucccasfd as 
they too often were, were forgotten. A reg-iilar 
wutch was set duringour resting -time, to look out 
for bears or for the ice breaking up round us, as well 
as to attend to the drying of the clothes, each matt 
alternately taking tliis duly for one hour. We then 
concluded our day with prayers, and having put on 
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our fur dresses, lay down to sleep with a degree of 
comfort, which perhaps few persons would inia^ne 
possible under soch circumstauces ; our chief incon- 
venience being, that we were somewhat pinched for 
room, and therefore obliged to stow rather closer 
than was quite ag'recalilc. The temperature, while 
we slept, was usually from SO" to 45°, according to 
the state of the external atmosphere i but on one or 
two occasions in calm and warm weather, it rose as 
hig-h as 60° to 66", obllg-ing us to throw olF a part of 
our fur-dress. After we had slept seveu hours, the 
man appointed to boil the cocoa roused us, when it 
was ready, by the sound, of a bugle, when we com- 
menced our day in the manner before described. 



Our allowance of provisions for each n: 
ivas as follows :— 



1 per day 



SwecttDBd Cocoa Powder . 1 ounce, to uiako one pint. 

Itutn , - 1 gill- 

Tobncco 3 oupcea par vicek. 

Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of wine, of 
which two pints formed our daily allowance, the 
cocoa being cooked in an iron boiler over a shallow 
iron lamp, with seven wicks ; a simple apparatus, 
which answered our purpose remarkably well. We 
usually found one pint of the spirits of wine suffi- 
cient for preparing our breakfast, that b, for healing 
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twenty-eight pints of water, though it always com- 
menced from the temperature of 32°. If the weather 
was calm and fair, this quantity of fuel brought it to 
the boiling point in about an hour and a quarter ; 
but more generally the wicks began to go out 
before it had reached 200°. This, however, made 
a very comfortable meal to persons situated as we 
were. Such, with very little variation, was our 
regular routine during the whole of this excursion. 

We set off on first journey over the ice at ten p.m. 
on the 24th, Table Island bearing S.S.W., and a 
fresh breeze blowing from W.S.W., with thick fog, 
which afterwards changed to rain. The bags of 
pemmican were placed upon the sledges, and the 
bread in the boats, with the intention of securing the 
latter from wet ; but this plan we were very soon 
obliged to relinquish. We now commenced upon 
very slow and laborious travelling, the pieces of 
ice being of small extent and very rugged, obliging 
us to make three journeys, and sometimes four, with 
the boats and baggage, and to launch several times 
across narrow pools of water. This, however, was 
nothing more than we had expected to encounter at 
the margin of the ice, and for some distance within 
it ; and every individual exerted himself to the very 
utmost, with the hope of the sooner reaching the 
main or field ice. We stopped to dine at five a.m. 
on the 25th, having made, by our log, (which we 



kept very carefully, unrking llio eour=es by com- 
pas.'i, and estimating the distiuices,) about two milea 
and a half of aortbiDg ; und again sotting forward, 
proceeded till eieven a.m., wben we halted to rest, 
our latitude by observation at noon being 81° 15' IS". 
Setting out again at half-past nine in the evening, 
we found QUI' way lo lie over nothing but small loose 
rugged massei of ice, separated by little pools of 
water, obliging us constantly to launch and haul up 
the boats, each of vrhich operatinns required them 
to be unloaded, and occupied nearly a quarter of tm 
hour. It came on to r^un very hard on the morning 
of the 20th ; and finding ive were making very little 
progress (having advanced not more than half a 
mile in four hours), and that our clothes would be 
soon wet through, we halted at half'past one, and 
took shelter under the awnings. The weather 
improving at six o'clock, we again moved forward, 
and travelled till a quarter past eleven, when we 
hauled the boats upon the only tolerably large floe- 
piece in sight. The rain had very much increased 
the quantity of water lying upon the ice, of which 
nearly half the Burfjte was now covered with 
numberless little ponds of various shapes and ex- 
tent. It is a remarkable fact that we had already 
eiperionced, in the course of this summer, more 
rain than during the whole of seven previous sum- 
mers la&cii loget/ier, tliough passed in latitudes from 



to 16" lower tliaii tliia. A great deul of the 
T which we pasaed to-daj presented a \erj 
Cimous appearance und Etructiirc, being composed, 
on its upper surface, of numberless iireguk 

! crystals, placed tertically, and nearly close 
ether, their length varying, in ilitferent pieces 
I ioe, Irom five to ten inches, and tUeir breadth 
middle about half an inch, but pointed at both eitdi^ 
The upper surface of ice having this atructur 
times looks like greenish velvet j a vertical section 
of it, which frequently occurs at the margin of floe*, 
resembles, while it remains compact, the 
beautiful satin-spar, and asbestos, when fulling 
pieces. At this early part of the season tl 
of ice aSbrded pretty firm footing, but as the 
advanced, the needles became more loose aad 
moveable, rendering it extremely fatiguing to walk 
over them, besides cutting our boots and feet, on 
which account the men called them " penknives." 
It appeared probable to us that this peculiurity 
might be produced by the heavy drops of rain 
piercing their way downwards through the ice, and 
thus separating the latter into needles of the farm 
above described, rather than to any regular crystal- 
lisation when in the act of freezing, wliicli siipposi* 
tion seemed ibc more reasonable, as tlie needles 
always placed in a vertical position, and 
except trom the upper surface downward) 
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We pursued our journey at half-past nine p.m., 
with the wind at N.E., and thick weather, the ice 
being so much in motion as to make it very danger- 
ous to cross with loaded boats, the masses being all 
very small. Indeed, when we came to the margin 
of the floe-piece on which we had slept, we saw no 
road by which we could safely proceed, and there- 
fore preferred remaining where we were, to the risk 
of driving back to the southward on one of the 
smaller masses. On this account we halted at mid- 
night, having waded three quarters of a mile through 
water from two to five inches deep upon the ice. 
The thermometer was at 33°. In the course of 
this short journey we saw severed rotges and dove- 
kies, and a few kittiwakes, ivory gulls, and malle- 
muckes. 

The weather continued so thick that we could 
only see a few yards around us ; but the wind back- 
ing to the southward, and beginning to open out 
the loose ice at the edge of the floe, we proceeded at 
half-past ten p.m., and after crossing several small 
pieces, came to the first. tolerably heavy ice we had 
yet seen, but all broken up into masses of small 
extent. At seven a.m. on the 28th, we came to a 
floe covered with high and rugged hummocks, which 
opposed a formidable obstacle to our progress, oc- 
oiirriiig in two or three successive tiers, so that wc 
had no sooner crossed one than another presented 
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itself. Over one of these we hauled the boats with 
extreme difl&culty by a " standing pull," and the 
weather being then so thick that we could see no 
pass across the next tier, we were obliged to stop 
at nine a.m. While performing this laborious work, 
which required the boats to be got up and down 
places almost perpendicular, James Parker, my 
coxswain, received a severe contusion in his back by 
the boat falling upon him from a hummock, and the 
boats were constantly subject to very heavy blows, 
but sustained no damage*. The weather continued 
very foggy during the day, but a small lane of water 
opening out at no great distance from the margin of 
the floe, we launched the boats at eight in the even- 
ing among loose drift-ice, and after some time landed 
on a small floe to the eastward, the only one in 
sight, with the hope of its leading to the northward. 

* I may here mention that, notwithstanding the heavy 
blows which the boats were constantly receiving, all our 
nautical and astronomical instruments were taken back to 
the ship without injury. This circumstance makes it, 
perhaps, worth while to explain, that they were lashed upon 
a wooden platfonii in the after locker of each boat, suffi- 
ciently small to be clear of the boat's sides, and playing on 
strong springs of whalebone, which entirely obviated the 
effects of the severe concussions to which they would other- 
wise have been subject. 
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It proved so rugged that we were obliged to make 
three, and sometimes four journeys with the boats 
and provisions, and this by a very circuitous route ; 
so that the road, by which we made a mile, of north- 
ing, was full a mile and a half in length, and over 
this we had to travel at least five, and sometimes 
seven times. Thus, when we halted to dine at two 
A.M., after six hours' severe toil, and much risk to 
the men and boats, we had only accomplished about 
a mile and a quarter in a N.N.E. direction. After 
dining, we proceeded again till half-past six, and 
then halted, very much fatigued with our day's work, 
and having made two miles and a half of northing. 
One of the carpenter's mates was a good deal hurt 
by a loaded sledge running against him, which laid 
him up for a day or two.- We were here in latitude, 
by account, 81° 23', and in longitude, by the chro- 
nometers, 21° 32' 34'^ E., in which situation the 
variation of the magnetic needle was observed to be 
15° 31' westerly. We now enjoyed the first sun- 
shine since our entering the ice, and a great enjoy- 
ment it was, after so much thick and wet weather. 
We rose at half-past four p.m., in the hopes of pur- 
suing our journey, but after hauling the boats to the 
edge of the floe, found such a quantity of loose 
rugged ice to the northward of us, that there was no 
possibility, for the present, of getting across or 
through it. Soon afterwards the whole of it became 



in lAotiuii, and driving down upon the Qoe, obliged I 
UB to retreat from the margin, and wai 
&vourable, change. We here tried Tor saundingg, \ 
but found no bottom \iith two hundred fathoms of J 
line. The weather was beautifully clear, and t 
wind moderate from the S.W. From this situ 
we saw the eastemmnst of the Seven Islands, 
ing S.b.W„ but Little Table Island, though mor 
tT> the northward, yet being lea high, was 
sight Observing a stn»ll opening at 10.30 f 
launched the boats, and hauled them across several ' 
pieces of ice, some of them being verj liglit a 
moeh decayed. Our latitude, bythe Btm's tneiidian 
altitude at midnight, was 81° 23', so that we had 
made only, eight tnilca of northing since our last 
observation at noon on the25th. 

The 30th commenced with snowy and inelemeut 
weather, which soon rendered the atmosphere so 
thict, that we eould no longer see our way, obliging 
us to halt till two P.M., wlien we crossed severri 
small pools with great labour and loss of time. We 
Iiad generally very light iee this day, with Boma 
heavy Tugged pieces iatermiied ; and when haulii^ 
across these we had sometimes to cut with a: 
passage for the boats among the huiiLmocks. 
also dragged them tiirough a great many pools of I 
fresh water, to avoid the necessity of going round T 
them. The wind freshening up from the S.S.W., j 
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we afterwards found the ice gradually more and 
more open, so that, in the course of the day, we 
made by rowing, though by a very winding channel, 
five miles of northing ; but were again stopped by 
the ice soon after midnight, and obliged to haul up 
on the first mass that we could gain, the ice having 
so much motion that we narrowly escaped being 
" nipped." We had passed, during this day's 
journey, a great deal of light ice, and, for the first 
time, one heavy floe, from two to three miles in 
length, under the lee of which we found the most 
open water. A number of rotges and ivory-gulls 
were seen about the " holes" of water, and now and 
then a very small seal. We set out at 1 1.30 a.m. 
on the first of July, th,e wind still fresh from the 
S. W., and some snow falling : but it was more than 
an hour before we could get away from the small 
pieces of ice on which we slept, the masses beyond 
being so broken up, and so much in motion, that 
we could not at first venture to launch the boats. 
Our latitude, observed at noon, was 81° 80' 4V\ 
After crossing several pieces, we at length got into 
a good " lead" of water, four or five miles in length ; 
two or three of which, as on the preceding day, 
occurred under the lee of a floe, being the second 
we had yet seen that deserved that name. We 
then passed over four or five small floes, and across 
the pools of water that lay betwixt them. The ice 
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was now less broken up, and sometimes tolerably 
level ; but from six to eighteen inches of soft snow 
lay upon it in every part, making the travelling very 
fatiguing, and obliging us to make at least two, and 
sometimes three, journeys with our loads. We now 
found it . absolutely necessary to lighten the boats 
as much as possible, by putting the bread-bags on 
the sledges, on account of the " runners " of the 
boats sinking so much deeper into the snow ; but 
our bread ran a great risk of being wetted by this 
plan. 

As soon as we landed on a floe-piece, Lieutenant 
Ross and myself generally went on a-head, while 
the boats were unloading and hauling up, in order 
to select the easiest road for them. The sledges 
then followed in our track, Messrs. Beverly and 
Bird, accompanying them ; by which the snow was 
much trodden down, and the road thus improved 
for the boats. As soon as we arrived at the other 
end of the floe, or came to any difficult place, we 
mounted one of the highest hummocks of ice near 
at hand (many of which were from fifteen to five- 
and-twenty feet above the sea), in order to obtain 
a better view around us ; and nothing could well 
exceed the dreariness which such a view presented. 
The eye wearied itself in vain to find an object but 
ice and sky to rest upon ; and even the latter was 
often hidden from our view by the dense and dis- 



mal fogs which so generally prevailed. For want 
of variety, the most trifling circtim stance engaged a 
more than ordinary share of our attention ; a pass- 
ing gull, or a mass of ice of unusual form, became 
o1:!JectB which our situation and circumstances 
magnified into ridiculous importance ; and we have 
since often smiled to remember the eager interest 
with which we regarded many insignificant occur- 
rences. It may well be imagined, then, how cheer- 
ing it wBi to turn from this scene of inanimate 
desolation, to our two little boats in the distance, 
to see the moving figures of our men winding with 
their sledges among the hummoclis, and to hear 
once more the sound of human voices breaking the 
sliilncBs of this icy wildemoss. Id some cases 
Lieutenant Ross and myself took separate routes 
to try the ground, which kept us almost continually 
fiounUering among deep snow and water. The 
sledges having then been brought up as far as we 
had explored, we all went back for the boats -. each 
boat's crew, when the road was tolerable, dragging 
iheif own, and the officers labouring equally hard 
with the men. It «-as thus we proceeded for nine 
miles out of every ten that we travelled over ice : 
for it was very rarely indeed that we met with a 
surface sufficiently level and hard to drag all our 
loads at one journey, and in a great many instances 
during the first fortnight, we had to make three 
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journeys with the boats and baggage ; that is, to 
traverse the same road five times over. 

We halted at eleven p.m. on the 1st; havins: 
traversed from ten to eleven miles, and made good, 
by our account, seven and a half in a" N.b.W. 
direction. We again set forward at ten a.m. on the 
2nd, the weather being calm, and the sun oppres- 
sively warm, though with a thick fog. The tem- 
perature in the shade was 35° at noon, and only 
47° in the sun ; but this, together with the glare 
from the snow, produced so painful a sensation in 
most of our eyes, as to make it necessary to halt at 
one P.M., to avoid being -blinded. We therefore 
took advantage of this warm weather to let the men 
wash themselves, and mend and dry their clothes, 
and then set out again at half-past three. The snow 
was, however, so soft as to take us up to our knees 
at almost every other step, and frequently still 
deeper ; so that we were sometimes five minutes 
together in moving a single empty boat, with all 
our united strength. It being impossible to pro- 
ceed under these circumstances, I determined by 
degrees to fall into our night-travelling again, from 
which we had of late insensibly deviated. We 
therefore halted at half-past five, the weather being 
now very clear and warm, and many of the people's 
eyes beginning to fail. We did not set 'out again 
till after midnight, with the intention of giving the 
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snow time to harden after so warm a day ; but we 
found it still so soft as to make the travelling very 
fatiguing. Our way lay at first across a number of 
small loose pieces, most of which were from five to 
twenty yards apart, or just sufficiently separated to 
give us all the labour of launching and hauling up 
the boats, without the advantage of making any 
progress by -water ; while we crossed, in other 
instances, from mass to mass, by laying the boats 
over, as bridges, by which the men and the baggage 
passed. By these means, we at length reached a 
floe about a mile in length, in a northern direction ; 
but it would be difficult to convey an adequate idea 
of the labour required to traverse it. The average 
depth of snow upon the level parts was about five 
inches, under which lay water four or five inches 
deep ; but the moment we approached a hummock, 
the depth to which we sank increased to three feet 
or more, rendering it difficult at times to obtain 
sufficient footing for one leg, to enable us to extri- 
cate the other. The pools of fresh water had now 
also become very large, some of them being a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, and their depth above our 
knees. Through these we were prevented taking 
the sledges, for fear of wetting all our provisions ; 
but we preferred transporting the boats across 
them, notwithstanding the severe cold of the snow- 
water, the bottom being harder for the " runners" to 
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slide 



On this kiad of road w 



iiwlance, above two hours in proceeding a d 
of one hundred yards. 

We halted at halt-past six a.m. to dine, and to 
empty our boots and wring our stockings, which, t( 
ow feeling, was atmost like putting' on dry ones 
and again set out in an hour, getting at length into f 
' lano" of water one mile and a quarter long, in t 
N.N.E. direction. We halted for the night at half j 
an hour before midnight, the people b'eing almost _f 
exhausted with a laborious da}''s work, and c 
distance made good to the northward not exceeding 
two miles and a quarter. We allowed ourselves 
this night a hot supper, consisting of a pint of aonp 
per man, made of an ounce of pemmican each, and 
eight or ten birds, which we had killed in the 
of the last week ; and this was a luxury which i 
persons thus situated could perhaps alone dul^ 1 
appreciate. We had seen, in the course of the * 
day, a few rotges, a dovekie, a loom, a mallemucke, 
and two or three very small seals. 

We rgse and breakfitsted at nine p.m. ; but tha J 
weather had gradually become so inclement and, J 
thick, with snow, aleet, and a fresh breeze from tl 

itward, that we could neither have seen our way.'! 

have avoided getting wet through, had we'J 

We, therefore, remained under ( 

well that we did so, for the snoi 
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afler changed to heavy rain, and the wind increased 
to a fresh gale, which unavoidably detained us till 
7.30 P.M. on the 4th, when we found, on setting out, 
that there was nothing but loose drift-ice for us to 
haul over ; nor from the highest hummock could 
we discover a single floe, much less a field, towards 
which to direct our course. On two or three small 
floe-pieces which we did cross, none of which were 
a quarter of a mile in extent, we found the hum- 
mocks occurring, ridge after ridge, with only fifty 
or sixty yards of level ice between them. The 
rain had produced even a greater effect than 
the sun, in softening the snow. Lieutenant Ross 
and myself, in performing our pioneering duty, 
were frequently so beset in it, that sometimes, after 
trying in vain to extricate our legs, we were obliged 
to sit quietly down for a short time to rest our- 
selves, and then make another attempt; and the 
men, in dragging the sledges, were often under the 
necessity of crawling upon all-fours, to make any 
progress at all. Nor would any kind of snow-shoes 
have been of the least service, but rather an incum- 
brance to us, for the surface was so irregular, that 
they would have thrown us down at every other 
step. We had hitherto mude use of the Lapland 
shoes, or kanioogas, for walking in, which arc 
excellent for dry snow ; but there being now so 
much water upon the ice, wc substituted the Esqni- 

q3 



maux boots, which had been made in Greenluid 
expressly for our use *, and wbich are far auperior 
to any others for this kind of travelling. Just 
before halting-, at six a.u. on the iStb, the ice at ihc 
margin of the floe broke, while the men wera 
handing the provisions oat of the boats ; and we 
narrowly escaped the loss of a bag of cocoa, whicll 
fell overboard, but fortunately rested on a " tong^ie.* 
The bag being made of Mackintosh's waterproof 
canvass, the cocoa did not suffer the slightest 
injury f. We bad seen, in the course of our la«t 
journey, a few rolges, a loom, an ivory-gull, a malle* ' 
mucke, and a tern (Sterna Arctka), We here ob- ' 
served the dip of the magnetic needle to be 6d!° 
i'.l, and the variation la" 16' westerly i the latitude 
being' 81° 45' 15", and the longitude, by chro- 
Bomelers, 24° 23' E., by which we found that w* 
had been drifted considerably to the eastward. Id J 
this situation we tried for soundings with folic J 

■ For tlicso wo are greatly indebted to the kindness oH 
Ijeutcuuit Uolboll, oF the Dsnish Net;, through whoi^ 
meani we bbUiined Ifaem from Omnland. ■ 

-]- Of iLb in valuable niaiiu{Acturc,^bicb enniUtB, 1 beliflVB,,V 
In applying a solution of elulic gnu, or caoutchouc, between fl 
two porta of canvass, it ia impoBuble to apeak too highly, f ^ 
know of no mileiial whicb, with an equal weight, ii> eijuillj a 
diiiabla 2nd water-light. In ihe latter quality, indeed) 1 
it ii altogether perfect, ao long ai Ibe material lula. I 



:boms ol' line, witliuut reaching the 
bottom ; the temperature at that depth, bj Sii'a 
thermometer, was 30°, that at the surface, at the 
time, being 32^°, and of the air 34°, 

We rose at five r.H., the weather being clear and 
fine, with a moderate breeze from the south ; no 
land was in sight from the highest faummocks, nor 
could we perceive an; thing but broken loose ice 
in any direction. We hauled across several pieces 
which were scarcely fit to bear the weight of the 
boats, and in such cases. used the precaution of di- 
viding our baggage, so thai, in case of the ice break- 
ing or turning over, we should not lose all at once. 
The farther we proceeded, the more the ice was 
broken -, indeed, it was much more so here than we 
had found it since first entering the " pack." The 
labour required to drag the boats over the hum- 
mocks, and from one mass to another, was bo great, 
that we were obliged to have recourse to what 
seamen call a "bow-line-haul" for many minutes 
together; whiciiso exhausted the'men, that it was 
necessary for ihera every now and then to ait down 
and take breath. After stopping at midnight to 
dine, and to obtain the meridian altitude, we passed 
over a Soe full of hummocks, a mile and a half in 
length ; but any liiod of floe uas relief to us after 
It difficulty wo had experienced in paes- 
r loose ice. Many of the humuockE were 



koth regular cones, much rcseinbling in shape tl 
aromatic pastiles sold by chemisU : this roundne* 
and regularity of form indicate age, all the mo* 
recent ones being sharp and ang'ular. We ii 
now for several days ceased to observe any ice^ 
covered with mud or soil, called by the SEulors 
"dirty ice," ivhich vrta frequently met with during 
the firat week after our leaving the open water. We 
often, however, noticed parts of the ice, which, ai 
distance, appeared of an iron-rust colour 
coming near it, and taking up some in the hand, < 
could detect nothing with a magnifying glas 

After several hours of very beautiful weather, 4 
thick fog came on early on the morning of the Sttjj 
of July, and at live a.m. we halted, having got t 
the end of the floe, and only made good t' 
and a half to the northward. The men wen 
fatigued by this day's exertions, and we served i 
rattra ounce of bread and one oF penimican t 
fheir supper ; an addition to the ordinal allowanei 
which we were frcijuently obliged to make, after ll 
time, to prevent our going to bed hungry, 
fog continued very thick all day ; but being uj 
ing to stop on this aecounU we set out again i 
half-past six in the evening, and passed ovi 
small flat pieces with no great lliificulty, but with * 
uiuch loss of time in launching and hauling up the 
, boats. The fog still continued very thick, and the 



ice of the same broken kind as before ; till, tuwards 
(he end of out da}''s journey, we landed oil the onlj 
really level floe we had yet met with. It was, bow- 
ever, only three quarters of a mile in length, but 
being almost dea.r of snow, afforded such good tra- 
velling, that, although much latigued at the time, 
we hauled the boats, and all the baggie, across it 
at one journey, at the rate of about two miles an 
hour, and halted at the Dorthem margin at five 
A.M., on the 7th. The prospect beyond was still 
very un&vourable, and at eight in the evening, when 
we again launched the boats, there was not a piece 
of large or level ico to be seen in a norlhern di- 
rection. Afier an hour, we arrived at a very diffi- 
cult pass, which required all our strength, as well 
as care, to accomplish. We had first to launch the 
boats into the wAter over a. high and rugged mai^in, 
and then lo haul them across a number of irregular 
and ill-connected masses, sometimes making bridges 
of them fur tlie conveyance of ourselves and our 
provisions, and once having to cut a passage through 
a ridge of hummocks which lay across our path. 
We wero thus more than two hours in proceeding a 
distance not exceeding one hundred and filty yards. 
Notwithstanding these disco ura^ng difficulties, 
the men laboured with great cheerfulness and 
good-will, i)cing animated with ihe hope of soon 
reaching the more continuous body which had been 
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ward of Spitzbergen, and which Captaui Lutvridge> 

about the same meridian, and more than a deg^e 
to the southward of this, describes as " one con- 
tinued plidn of smooth, unbroken ice, bounded only 
by Ibe horizon*." 

We halted at six a.m., on the 8th, in. time to 
avoid a great deal of rtdn which fell during the day, 
and again proceeded on our journey at eight in the 
evening, the wind being fresh from the E.S.E., with 
thick wet weather. We now met with detached 
ice oF a still lighter kind than before, the only floe 
in aight being much to ttie eastward of our course. 
This we reached, after considerable labour, in the 
hope of its leading to the northward, which it did 
for about one mile, and we then came to the same 
kind of loose ice as befori 
place a little mud in somi 
being the first we had see 
morning of the nth July, 
scribable comfort of two o 
weather, but had scarcely hung up our wet clothes, 
after halting at five a.m., when it again came on to 
rain ; bat as everything was as wet as it could be, 
we left them out to take their chance; We agtdn 
allowed ourselves the luxury of a hot supper, having 



;. We observed in one 
B small holes in the ice, 
n for a week. On the 
we enjoyed the inde- 
r three hours' ulear dry 
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shot eight or nine birds tiince our lust. Thti ruin 
continued most of the day, but we set out at half- 
past seven p.m., croaaing loose ice, as usual, and 
much of the surface consisting of the detached 
vertical needles before described. After an hour, 
the rain became so heavy, that we halted to save our 
shirts, which were the only dry clothes belonging to 
us. Soon after midnight, the rain being succeeded 
by one of the thickest fogs I ever saw, we again 
proceeded groping onr vray almost yard by yard 
iTom one small piece of ice to another, and were 
very fortunate in hitting upon some with level 
surfaces, and also a few toleiable'sizcd holes of 
water. At half-past two we reached a floe, which 
appeared at first a level and large one ; but on 
landing we were much mortified to find it so covered 
with immense ponds, or rather small lakes of fresh 
water, that to accomplish two miles in a north 
direction, we were under the necessity of walking 
from three to four, the water being too deep for 
wading, and from two hundred yards to one- 
tliird of a mile in length. Towards the northern 
inaigin we came among large hummocks, having 
very deep snow about them, so that this t)oe, which 
had appeared so promising, proved very laborious 
travelling, obliging us, in some parts, to make three 
journeys with our loads ; that is, to traverse the 
same road live times over, We halted at sii a.m., 
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N.N.W. dircctioD, tbe wind still blowing fresh trom 
the eastvraid, uith a tliick fog. We were in lati- 
tude 82° 3' 19", and longitude, by chronometers, 
23° IT' E., and we found the variation of the mag- 
netic needlo to be 18° 41', westerly. We moved 
again at seven f.m., with the weather neu'Iy as 
foggy as before, our road lying across a very 
hummocky floe, on which we liad considerable 
difficulty in getting the boats, tlie ice being ex- 
tremely unfavourable both for launching and hauling 
them up. We afterwards passed over two or three | 
other small Goes, and crossed a lane of w 
long in an east and west direction, but not moicj 
than two hundred yards wide from north to soutllf J 
After stopping an hour at midnight to dine, ws I 
were again annoyed by a heavy fall of run, ft4 
phenomenon almost as new to us in these region 
until this summer, as it was harassing and unbealth 
Being aniious, however, to take advantage of M 
lane of water that seemed to I ead^ northerly, ' 
launched the boats, and by (he time that 
crossed it, which gave us only half a mile o 
ing, the rain had become much harder, and c 
outer clolhcs,bread-bags, and boats, were thoroughif 
weL To keep our ahirts dry (which w 
necessary as we had only one spare one belweeaS 
every two individuals) we got under the shelter f^M 



r awnings, iind the rain aLuting in half an liour, 
ugain proceeded, giving the men a small quantity 
of rum and a mouthful of biscuit, by way of refresh- 
ing them a little in this uncomfortable condition. 
AAcr this we had better travelling on the ice, and 
also crossed one or two larger holes of water than 
we had met with for a long time, and halted, for 
ournight's rest, at half-past seven A.a^ alter nearly 
twelve hours' hard, but not altogether unsuccessful 
labour, having traversed aliout twelve miles, aod 
made good, by our account, seven and a half, in a, 
N.W.b.N. direction. We had f,'radually met with 
fewer birds as we advanced to the northward ; to- 
day we saw only one kittiwake, and a boatswain 
(leilrii parasiticus). The floes now around us were 
heavier than any that «c bad before passed ; 
perhaps about the same as those usually met with 
in Baffin's Boy. — The rain ceased soon alter we had 
halted, but was succeeded by a thick wet fog, which 
obliged us, when we continued our journey, to put 
on our travelling clothes in the same dripping state 
.as when we took them off. The wind continued 
fresh from the south-eastward, and at nine p.m. the 
weather suddenly cleared up, and gave us once 
more the inconceivably cheering, I had almost said 
the blessed sight of a blue sky, with hard well- 
defined white clouds floating across it. There was 
not, however, inutli dryness In the atmosphere, the 



iIpw point. Iiy DHnlfiU's liygroinBlcr, lieiiig 35° at^ 
when the temperature of the atmosphere 
~~/e considered ouraelven fortunate 
in having any floes In crosa, though only one or 
two exceeded a quarter of a mile in livngth, and all 
»ery ru^ed and much covered with ponds of 
water ; but thi« was better than the more frequent 
and hazardous launching among nmull pieces. Halt- 
ing' at midnight to dine, we obtained the sitn^ 
altitude, which placed n» in latitude tia" 1 1' 51*l,| 
On continuing our journey, after dinne 
had small Hoe-plecea to pass over, several nf whidlfflj 
gave us much labour, and occupied coiiaidcritbW 

too widely separated to i 
hridges of the boats, so that launching them 
unavoidable. We halted at sii a.m., after making 
by our day's exertions, only three miles and a 
of nortlii«(f , and then obtained the dip of the i 
netic needle 82° 16'.S, and the variation 1. 
westerly, our latitude at ibis lime being S2° 14' 
and our longitude, by chronometers, 22° -4' 
Some observations for the magnetic intensity wer^vl 
also obtained at this place. This proved a remaHc 9 
ably clear and fine day, with a moderate brecSffl 
from the S.E. The thermometer was from 35° to. J 
36° in the shade during most of the day, and thitf 
with a clear sVj overhead, was now absolute luxoif 
to us. Setting out again at seven r.u.. 



a smull lane or water to anotlii:r lloe, but tliis was 
so iiitersecleii by ponds, ainJ by streauis running 
into the »e.&, that ve bad to moke a very circuitous 
route, some of the ponds being half a mile in 
length. If anything: could have compensated for 
the delay these occasioned us, it would liave been 
the beautiful blue colour peculiar to these super- 
§:kcial lakes, uhich is certainly one of the most 
pleasing tiuu in nature. Notwithstanding the im- 
menae quantity of water still ufion the ice, and 
wluch aluayB alTorded us a pure and abundant 
supply of thid indispensable article, we now observed 
a uiark round the bi^nke o( all the pond», shoniiiif 
tliat the water was less deep in tliem, by several 
iuches, than it had been somewliat earlier in the 
Bummcr : and, indeed, from about tliis time, some 
small diminution in its quantity be^i to be per- 
ceptible to ourselves. We also encountered to-day 
a more than usual proportion of the " peii-kuile" 
ice, the needles of « hich were tburteeii iuches long, 
and iKi loose as to uccaaiou great labour iu walking' 
and dragging tlie boats over iL A patheliou, 
slif^htly tinj^ed witli the prisnialic colours, appeared 
on tbe western ^de of tbe aiui, and remained for 
two or three hours. At ten p.m. we exchanged a 
troublesome Boe lor still mure troublesome loose 
ice, which kept us constantly jauueliiug and hauling 
up the bunts, witli extreme risk to theui as well as 
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to the provisions, and moat harassing labour t 
^>fiicera and man. Still our work went on cheer- 
iuWy, our hope resting on at length meeting with 
Bomething like continuous and level ice. We halted 
for our reating-tinie at six a.m. on the 13th, having 
gflined only two miles and a half of northing, over 
a road of about four, and this accomplished by ten 
hours of faiigiiing exertion. We Baw, in the course 
of this journey, besides an ivory-gull and a malle- 
miicke, one of the very beautiful gulls first dis- 
covered by Lieutenant Rosa at Arlagnuk, in out 
voyage of 1623, and named, in compliment to him, 
Lotus Rosiii*. We were here in latitude, by Ihe 
noon observatJon, 82° 17' 10", and could find no 
bottom with four hundred fathoms of line. The 
temperature of some water brought up from that 
depth in a copper bottle contrived for the purpose, 
was 31" on coming to the surface, and its specific 
gravity, when weighed at the temperature of 41% 

Tbe temperature of the surface-water at ! 
tht time was 3Sj°, and its specific gravity only > 
1.004, owing to the ii|temiisture of fresh v 
from the ice. A thermometer, having its bulb'] 
placed upon the surface of the ice, stood a 
the air being SG" ; and the temperature of lhe-| 

■ Nuroitiyo nf Hid SccondVovsfic, p.4*9 ; nnJ nr.Rkha: 
»n'B ZoDlogichl Apppndix, p. 359. — -Jlo. 




TO ilEACH THE NOHTH POLE. iSiy 

Streams and pools of fresh water was 32J°. We 
launched the boats at seven in the evening, the 
wind being moderate from the E.S.E., with fine 
clear weather, and were still mortified in finding 
that no improvement took place in the road over 
which we had to travel ; for the ice now before us 
was, if possible, more broken up and more difficult 
to pass over than ever. Much of it was also so 
thin as to be extremely dangerous for the pro- 
visions, and it was often a nervous thing to see our 
whole means of existence lying on a decayed sheet, 
having holes quite through it in many parts, and 
which the smallest motion among the surrounding 
masses might have instantly broken into pieces. 
There was, however, no choice, except between 
this road and the more rugged though safer hum- 
mucks, which cost ten times the labour to pass 
over. Mounting one of the highest of these, at 
nine p.m., we could discover nothing to the north- 
ward but the same broken and irregular surface ; 
and we now began to doubt whether we should at 
all meet with the solid fields of unbroken ice which 
every account had led us to expect in a nmch lower 
latitude than this. The weather was to-night re^ 
markably clear, with the most regular and beautiful 
mackarel sky I ever saw ; and no land, nor any 
ind'utation of it, was visible from a height of thirty 
to forty feet above the level of the Bea, to which 
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elevalion many of ihe liummocts rose. A vefyj 
strong yellow ice-blmk ovfraprcad the whole north- " 






We aCopped to (line Ht half a 
night, after more than li*e hours' 



unceasing' 



labour. 



e of which time we had only accom- 
plished a mile and a, half due north, though we had 
tTavewed from three to four, and walked at least 
ten, having made three journeys a great part of the 
vay. We had launched and hauled up the boats I 
four times, and dragged thcui over twenty-five eep»- ' 
rate pieces of ice. After dinner, we continued the 
same kind of travelling, which was, beyond all 
description, harassing to the officers and men. In 

I crossing from mass to mass, several of which were 
separated about half the length of our sledges, the 
officer? were stationed at the most difficult places 
to see that no precaution was omitted which could 
ensure the safety of the provisions. Only one indi- 
vidual was allowed to ji 
Btand near either margin, tor fear of the weigM 
being too great for it ; and when three o 
had separately crossed, l^e sledge was cautiously \ 
drawn up to the edge, and the word being given, tlw ■ 
men suddenly ran avray with the ropes, so as toj 
allow no time for its falling in, if (he ice 
break. In one or two instances this day ? 
obliged to have recourse ti 




ipedient of fenylng ull our provisions across & 
narrow pool nf water upon a smull piece of ice, the 
situation being such that our boats could not be thus 
made use of. Wherever the boats could possibly 
be hauled across with the pTovisious iu them, ve 
preferred thia as a safer mode of proceeding i but 
this very precaution had nearly coat us dear to-day, 
for while we were Ihtu dragging one of them along, 
the ice on which she rested began to sink, and then 
turned over on one aide, almost upsetting the boat 
nith the provisions in her. However, a number of 
the men jumped upon the ice with great activity, in 
order to restore its balance by their weight, and 
having cautiously unloaded and hauled her back, we 
got her over in another place. Having at length 
succeeded in reaching a small floe, we halted at half 
past six A.K., much wearied by nearly eleven hours' 
eiertion, by which we had only advanced three 
miles and a halfin a N.N.W. direction. The wind 
again freshened up strong from the S.E.b.E^with a 
thick fc^, which shortly after changed to rain, Wc 
saw only a single mallcnincke and a bear in our lust 
journey ; the latter was wounded, but easily escaped 
our pursuit, and this to our no small disappointment, 
for wc began to find our allowance of provisions too 
little to satisfy us, and would gladly have added to 
it liy a supply of this kind. We rose at aix p.m., 
and prc[iared to set out, but it rained so hard and 



£u iiiccssuiiLif tliiit (t wuuM liave been impoBBible Uf* 
uiuvc without a. coiu|)ltite drenching. I had 
bdbre seeu anj rain in the PuUr repona to be 
pared to this, whieh continued, witi 
for twenty-oue hours, gometimes falling with great 
-violence and in large drops, csperiall^ about two 
A.M.,un theI5tI)ofJu1y. It held up a little at firs, 

meiiced, though less heavily than before. In pro* 
deeding over the See on n'hich we had slept, we 
found it alternately level and " hummocky," the 
former alfording sufficiently good travelling to ftllow 
u^ to carry all our baggage at one journey with greafl 
case, one boat's crew occasionally assisting the oil 
lur a few yards tug-etber ; but the hummocki 
us immense labour, nothing' but a " bowline haul 
bung sufficient, with all our hands, to get the boata 
ir between thein. At eight the rdin agHin 
became heavier, and we got under shelter of nur 
awnings for a quarter of an hour, to keep our shirt*- 
and other danuel dothej dry i these being the only' 
things we now had on which were not tboroughljr' 

c did the same, but befc 
obliged to halt altogether, the rain coming down ia 
and the men being much exhausted by- 
continued wet and cold, tliough tile thermomet^'vl 
was at 3(!°, which was somewhat above our w 
tcniporaturc. The wind siufled to the W.S.W, 
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iSaftcrnoon, and the run was succeeded by a thick 
fo^, after it had been falling far thirty haura out of 
llie liut thirty-one. At half past seven p.m. we 
ag^n pursued our journey, aud, after much laborious 
travelling, were fortunate, considering the fc^, in 
hitting DIKin a tloe which proved the longest we had 
yet crossed, being three miles from south to north, 
though alternately rugged and flat. From this we 
launched into a lane of water half a mile long from 
east to west, but which only guve us u hundred and 
fifty yards of northing. We had then several other 
smaller pools to cross, and on one occauon were 
obliged to cut a place for hauling up the boats, the 
margin consisting of a tier of high and continuous 
hummocks. In hauling one of the boats over a 
" tongue " of ice, where she only floated in part, her 
bottom-boards were raised by the pressure against 
the ice below, but so strong and elastic was their 
construction that she did not sutler the siighlest 
external injury. We frequently, during fogs, saw a 
broad white fc^-bow opposite the smi ; but one 
which apjieared to-night was strongly tinged with 
the prUniatic colours. 

The floe on which we slopped to dine, at one a.k. 
on the 16th, was not more than four feet tlilck. and 
its enteiit half a mile square ; and on this we had 
the rare ailvanlagc of cjirrying' all our loads at one 
journey. .At half past six the fog cleared awajr. 



giLvo uB beautiful weatber for drying our clothes, An3^ 
once more the cbecrful sight of the blue sky. 
hailed at half padt seven, after being twelve hours 
on tbcToail, having mude a N.b.W. course, distance 
only six miles and a quarter, though U'c had traversed 
ulne miles. The thermometer was unusually high 
ID the shade, having risen to STf" ; in the sun it 
ttoud at 47° 1 a blackened bulb raised it to 5 1 ^'' ; 
and tiie same tliermuinetcr lield against the black 
painted side of the boat, rose to 58^°. This was 
during a calm ; but almost the smallest breath of 
wind . immediately reduced them all below 40°> 
We saw, during this last journey, a niallemucke hihI 
a second Koss gull: and a couple of smalt flies (to 
ue an event of ridiculous importance] were found 
upon the ice. We here observed the variation of 
the magnetic needle to be 17" 28' westerly, being 
in Ittlifude, by observation, 82" -26' 44" (ur two miles 
tu the southward of our reckoning), and in longi- 
tude, by chronometers, iiO" 32' 13" east. 

We again pursued our way at seven in the 
evening, having the unusual cuuifort of putting oa 
dry stockings, and the no lees rare luxury of delight- 
fully pleasant weather, tlie wiud being moderate 
from the S.S.E. It was so warm in the sun, though 
the temperature in the shade was only Hb", that Llie 
lar was ruurjing out of the seams of the boats ; 
a blackened buib held against the painUwork m 



the thermometer to 72°. We were In-day also 
unusually fortunate in meeling with some open 
water, one lane of which gave us, Ihough by a very 
crooked courEe, a mile and a halF of northing>, 
beiiiiies other smaller ones. The sea-water, in one 
of the largest of these laoes, was at the temperature 
111" 34°, being almost the only instance I remember 
of BDch an occurrence in a sea (hus loaded with ice, 
and at ao abort a distance from it. Wc nnw n„ 
longer aaw any birds in the " holes' of water, as we 
had done farther south. From a hiimmoelt forty 
feet above the level of the sea, and with a very 
clear and transparent atmosphere, nothing but ice, 
with a few small patches of water, could be discerned 
in any direction. The ftoes were larger to-<lay, and 
the ice, upon the whole, of heavier dimensions then 
any we had yet met with. The general tbieitness 
of the floes, bou'ever, did not csceed nine or ten 
feet, which is not more than the usual (hickness of 
thoae in Baffin's Bay and Hudson's Struit ; wlille it 
is a great deal less than the ordinary dimensions of 
the ice about Melville Peninsula, and not half the 
thickness of that towards the western extremity of 
MHlville Island, though these places lie from eight 
to tM-enty degrees south of our present latitude. 
We found the snow this night very soft, in conse- 
quence of the' warmth of the weather and the late 
heavy rains ; making the travelling extremely JMbO' 
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rious. Ill fuii!t, the up]ier surface of the heavl 
floes ia all snow ; bo that every warm day, e 
the very close of the summer, aoftena it to the depth 
of several inches. We alao met to-night with a I 
great deal more of the " penknife" ice, the margins 1 
of some of the floes exhibiting a section nf it having I 
^e needles above eighteen inches in length, and 
all quite loose and easily detached by the hand. 
nay also here mention another peculiar kind of u 
consisting of oblong slabs, which appear to have I 
been imbedded by heavy pressure in the surface of i 
tiie flue, and bave at length, by alternate thawing- 
and freezing, become a part of it. These slab% 
still ret^ning their angulur shape, and assuming b 
smoothly polished and handsome surface, appear 
not unlike the lumps of feldspar in porphyry, on 
which account we called it " porphyritic" ice. For 
one or two nights past we had observed the clouds 
near and opposite to the sun to he tinged with a. 
little red towards midnight ; tlie sun having pro- 
bably been too high before this period. 

The 17th of July being one of the days on which 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh have proposed to 
insdtute a leries of simultaneous meteorological 
observations, we commenced an hourly roister of 
every phenomenon which came under our notice. 
and which our instruments and other circumstances 
would permit, and coiitinni'd most of them through- 



out the da]'. We tills inurniiig' crossed a Hoc titree 
miles in length, wliich wus equal in extent to any 
ve had seen : the thickness of this, as measured in 
a large hole near the middte of it, was only from 
five to six feet. We halted at seven a.m., after s 
long and fatiguing journey, our distance made good 
in a north direction being six miles and a half. 
Being more fatigued than usual, and the last week 
baring produced us no birds fur supper, we allowed 
ourselves a mess of hot cocoa, which seemed quite 
a cordial to us. Our latitude, observed at noon, 
wai 82° 32' 10", being more than a mile to ihe 
Boulbwaid of the reckoning, though the wind had 
been constantly from that quarter during the twenty- 
four hours. We had seen, in our last journey, only 
one ivory-gull, one mallemucke, and another Ross 
gull. The ITth proved one of the warmest and 
mobt pleasant days to the feelings that we had 
during the whole lime we were upon the ice ; the 
thermometer in the shade being from ae" to 4Q° for 
several hours, and in the sun from 42" to 51". It 
produced, bonever, as usual, the serious disadvan- 
tage of rendering the snow very soft, and increasing 
the fatigue of travelling. Besides this, on selling 
out at eight p.m., we found our road to lie over 
some of the most broken ice we had ever yet 
encounteted, obliging us to make bridge alter 
bridge with the boats almost every thirty oi forty 



yards, Fur (iirec huura together, in wliii'li lifiie i 
Sfartfely iiiidu half a mile ol' norlhing. The a\ 
fioe-piece which we ut length reached was a ' 
nigged one, and' the sun was so bright as to ret 
the glare of the enow painfully oppressive to t 
[ eyes. The latitude, ohserved at midnight, vj 
I 82' 15", or nearly the same aB at noon, thotigh i 
httd certiiiQly walked one mile to the northward. " 
After midnight the road became, if poaribljj 
woTee, and the prospect to the northward n 
couraging than beFore ; nothing but loose and v 
small pieces of ice being in sight o^er which tbfe 
boats were dragged almost entirely by a " atancHn^ 
pull." When we halted to dine, at two a.m. on the 
I8th, we were not sorry to see a fog coming on, oar 
eyes having begun to fall for some time. Setting^fl 
out again in an hour, we found no improvement iif, 
tlie travelling ; but being the more aiixlo' 
past this harassing kind of road, we continued a 
work till half-past eight, when we reached a 
floe-piece, the only one in sight, and there halted 
for the night. Thus, adcr more than eleven hounj 
actual labour, requiring, for the most part, ou 
utrength to be exerted, we had travelled over 
not exceeding four miles, of which only U 
made good in a N.N.W. direction. The ni 
80 exhausted with their day's work, that it was absd 
lutely necessary to give ihem something hot tat 



supper, and wc ugaiu served a little cocoik fur ihat 
|iur|iose. They were also piit into good spirlta by 
Dur having killed a amall seal, which, the fullowing 
nighl, gave us an eicelleiit supper. Tlie meat of 
thc£c young animals is tender, and free Troni oili- 
nesa ; but it certainly has a smell and a look which 
would not have been agreeable to auy but very 
hungry people like ourselves. Wc also considered 
it a great prize, on account of its blubber, which 
gave us fuel sufticient for cooking six hot meases 
for our whole party, though the animal only 
weighed thirty pounds in the whole. These ani- 
mals, of which we usually saw two or three in 
almost overy day's jouroey, are, when very small, 
best procured by shooting them in the head with 
small shot ; but, if quite killed at once, ihey arc apt to 
sink immediately and be lost. The temperature of 
this seal was 96", immediately after death. 

The {og dispersing before noon, we bad another 
clear and floe day, but, as usual, paid dear fur this 
comfort by the iuereaaed softness of the snow and 
the oppressive glare rellectei! Trotn it. Setting out 
at half past seven in the evening, we fuund the sun 
more distressing to the eyes than we hud ever yet 
bad it, bidding delianee to our etape veils and wire- 
gauEO eye-shades* ; but a more eliectual screeu 
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was aSbrdcd by the sun becoming clouded ubol 
Dino p. H. Our way Btill lay over small Ii 
masses, to which we w^re now so accustomed 
scarcely to expect any other ; for it was evidei 
enough that we were not improving in this reapeeC 
as we advanced northwards. At half-past nine we 
came to a very difficult crossing' among the loose 
ice, which, however, we were encouraged to attempt 
by seeing a floe of some magnitude beyond 
We had to convey the sledges and provisiona ( 
way, and to haul the boats over by another. C 
of the masses over which the boats came, began to 
roll aboot while one of them was upon it, giving us 
reason to apprehend its upsetting, which must Itave 
been attended with some very serious consequence 
fortunately, however, it relaincd its equilibriui 
long enough to allow us to get the boat past il 'oLi 
safety, not without several of the njen falling oveiw^ 
board, in conaequence of the long jumps wc had tar< 
make, and the edges breaking with their weigfaU^j 
Towards midnight we had some smart showftrs nK 
Tain, with dry clear intervals between thi 
on an April day in England. This kind of wealhi 
which continued for several hours, harassed the 
very much, as it was too warm for working withrJ' 
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thoir jucltets un, and they welted tlieir shirt -slcevus 
when the; tuuk theio off'. 1 think the hlue sky 
betvrecn the clouds this uighc was as Irunspttreut, 
and aJinost of as deep a blue om I ever Sdw it. We 
hud neurly incurred a second disaster iu jaunchiag 
one of the boats frotn an awkward-ahaped muas, 
wbifh brought her jnowale close to the water, and 
there kept her for a quarter of an hour i[i a very 
danguroui lituation, without our being able to move 
her one way oi the otlier, while the louse ice wu 
in motioa about us at the ticne. At len^h, hgw- 
ever, we contrived to reach the floe, after con- 
suming the bent part of the duy's journey in effecC- 
i[)g' it ; and when we halted to rest at half past 
seven A.M., tsrelve hours' labour had not been repaid 
by more than three milea and a half gained, on a 
N.N.E. course. 

It is remarkable that we had hitherto been so 
much favoured by the wind, that only a single 
northerly one, and that very moderate, and of short 
duration, appears upon our journals up to this day, 
when a breeze Eprung up from that quarter, accom- 
puiiied by a thick fog. Though this niod aj)peared 
to be the means of opening several lanes of water, 
of which we gladly took advantage when we set out 
Bt eight P.M., yet we vate aware that any Bueh 
effect could only be produced by the ice drilling to 
the soutliward, and would, therefore, have willingly 
sed with Ihb api-arcni facility in prnceoding. 
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We found the Icmperature of thi: sea-waiL-r, 
large lane, to be 34°, and onue as high as 34J-",, 
which, as before remarked, U very udusubI in the 
middle of a lalge body of ice. Wc hauled over one 
very heavy floe, about half a mile in length, of 
v'hich the thickness was from fifteen to twenty feet; 
with huge hummocks at the margin, indicating a 
tremendous pressure at some time or other, 
the morning of the 2Dth we came to a good deal of ^ 
ice, which formed a striking contrast with the othM, 
being composed of fiat bay-flocs, not three feet thid^, 
which would have afforded us good travollitig, hi 
they not recently been broken into small pii 
obliging us to launch frequently from one to anotht 
Tliese floes had been the product of the last wintW 
only, having probably been formed in some of the 
interstices left between the larger bodies ; and,lrom 
what we saw of ihem, thero could be little doubt 
of their being all dissolved before the next autumnal 
frost. We halted at seven a.m., having, by 
reckoning, accomplished six miles and a half 
N.N.W. direction, the distance traversed being 
ten miles and a half. It may, therefore, be imBgined 
how great was our mortification in finding that olrf, 
latitude.by observation at noon.was only Hi" SB'SSf, 
being less than Jive miles to the northward of 
place at noon on the 1 7th, since which time we htiA' 
certainly travelletl twelve in that direction. 
Under these diecouriiging circumstances, whicli, 
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we carefully avoided making known to the men, we 
pursued our journey Ht eight f.h^ tlie wind blowing 
I'roni the N.W.b. N.witli overcast but clear weather. 
A little small sauw fell during the night, cumposed 
of very minute irregular needles. We were, aa 
uaual, much annoyed by the numerous loose pieces 
over which we had to pass, but a large proportion 
oF these being composed of flat bay-ice, we made 
tolerable progress. At eleven p.m. we could see 
nothing before us but this thin ice, much of wliich 
wa5 not fit to bear the weight of our boats and pro- 
visions, and more cauUon than ever was requisite in 
selecting the route by which we wore to pass. At 
five A.M. on the 21st, having gone a-head, as usual, 
upon a bay-floe, to search for the best road, I heard 
a more than ordinary noise and bustle among the 
people who were bringing up tho boats behind. 
On returning to them, 1 found that we had narrowly, 
and most providentially < escaped a serious cala- 
mity ; the floe having broken under the weight of 
the boats and sledges, and the latler having nearly 
been lost through the ice. Some of the men went 
completely through, and one of them was only held 
up by his drag-belt being attached to a sledge 
which happened to be on firmer ice. Forlimatety 
the bread had, by way of security, been kept in 
the boats, or ibis additional weight would undoubt- 
edly have sunk the sledges, and probably some of 
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the meo with them. As it was, we bappil; e 
though we hardij Itncw how, with a good deal of 
wetting i and, cautiouely approaching tlie boats, 
drew them to a stronger part of the ice, after nhiclf 
we tNlntinued our journey till half past six a.u.. 
when we halted to rest, having; bravellod about 
seven miles N.N.W. We here found the dip ut' 
the ma^etic needle to be 62" 21'.8, and the vatisp 
tion IB" 5' westerly, our longitude by chio 
being 19° 52' east, and the latitude 6-2° 39' lOt 
being only two milee and a quarter to the ndrtl 
ward of the preceding day's observation, o 
miles and a _hair lo the southward of our reckmi 
ing. 

Our sporismen had tho good fortune to k'd| 
another seal lo-day, rather larger than the 
which again proved a most welcome addition t( 
provisions atid fuel. Indeed, after th'u aupply ti 
the latter, ne were enabled to allow ourselves ever; 
night a pint of warm water for supper, eaeh n 
makii^ his own soup from such a portion of hia 
bread and pemmicau as be could save from dinuer, 
^ain at seven in the evening, w 
sorry to lind the weather quite calm, whitdj 
account " half a Fair wind," for il 
evident that uothing but a southerly brecie ci 
enable iia to nialte any tolerable progress, o 
regain what we had lately lost. The weather w 




warm and [iloasant, Ibougli the thermoiaeter was 
only 35°. At half-past eight we obnerved a fog- 
bank rUing to the southward, and another equally 
fast to the north. While we were anxiously watch- 
ing to see which would prevail, that from the south 
first came over us, with a light air from that quarter; 
this, however, was of short duration, the weather 
again becoming calm and perfectly clear in an hour 
afterwards. We observed this eight, and only on 
three or four other occasions, the most brilliant 
prismatic colours imaginable, reflected from the 
snow cryetaU on the ice, the tints being principally 
the red, orang-e, green, and violet. This piieno- 
meoon, which occurred when the sun was low (and, 
1 suppose, only with crystals of a peculiar form), is 
always seen, of course, between the sun and the 
observer, and the reflecting surfaces cover a space 
which assumes a kind of semi-elliptical form. It 
becomes more distant and less distinct as the sun 
rises, and is then altogether lost. Tliis beautiful 
natural ttppearance may possibly be familiar to many 
persons, but, as it was new to us, 1 have described 
it just as it occurred. 

Our travelling to-night was the very best we had 
during this excursion ; for though we h^cl to launch 
and haul up the boats frequently, an operation which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, necessarily 
occupies much time, yet the floes bein^ large and 




lolcirablj level, ami same good lanes of water 
occurring, we made, according: to the most moderate 
calculation, between ten and eleven miles in a 
N.N.E. direction, and traversed a distance of about 
We hailed at a quarter pant eight a.m., 
after more than twelve hours' actual travelling, bjr 
which the people were extremely fatigued ; but 
while our work seemed to be repaid hy anythii^ 
like progress, the men laboured with great choei^ 
fulness to the utmost of their strength. A solitary 
rotge, tno ecaall seals, and a fish tvrelve inchel 
^^ long (of which we had before noticed one or two), 

^^^^ were the only living creatures seen to-day, notwith- 
^^^ft rtanding the unusual extent of the open water. The 
^^H ice over wliich we had travelled was by fitr the 
^^^K largest and heaviest we met with during our whole 
^^^V jciirney ; this, indeed, was tiie only occasion on 
^^^V which we saw anything answering, in the slighle 
^^^K degree, to tlie descriptions given of the main ic 
^^H" The largest floe was from two and a half to thrue 
^^^1 mites square, and in some places the thickness i 
^^^^ the icu was frnrn Bfteen to twenty feet. Still thes 
^^H were not " fields," for in no instance had we an 
^^^H difficulty in feeing the maigin of them in moi 
^^^[ directions than one, by mounting a tolonblc high 
^^^1 hummock ; and, from a much leas elevation thaa 
^^^B that of a shiji's mast-head, the whole extent a 
^^^B Jurtn of such floes would have been very easily J 



rnible. However, it was a aalLsfactioii to 
observe that the ice had certainlj' improved, and we 
now ventured to hope that, for the short time that 
we could still pursue our outward journey, our 
progress woidd be more commensurute with oul 
exertions than it had hitherto proved. In propor- 
tion, then, to the hopes we had began to entertain^ 
was our disappointment in finding', at noon, that we 
were in latitude 82° 43' 5", or not quite four mites 
to the northward of yesterday's observation, instead 
of the ten or eleven which we had travelled ! How- 
ever, we determined to continue to the last our 
utmost exertions, thongh we Could never oner cn- 
courago the men by assuring- them of our making' 
good progress, and, setting out at seven in the 
evening, soon found that our hope of having per- 
manently reached better ice was not to be realised, 
for the fioe on which we slept was so foil of hum- 
mocks, that it occupied us just six hours to cross 
it, the distance in a straight line not encecding 
two mUes and a half. At midnight, on the 22d 
of July, ■we had a good oiaervation In latitude 
8-2" iSi 32", being, as usual, the mean of two ob- 
servers. Aller this, our road once more consisted 
of small rugged masses and little pools of water, 
requiring many launchcj. In addition to these im- 
pediments, the wind, which had been from the 
W.N.W. at our setting out, ngain shifted to north. 
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and Ireglieued up considerably. We halted at Mv^ 
A.M. on the 23rd, after a laborioua day's work, ancl, 
I must confess, a disheartening one (o those who 
knew to how little effect we mere strug-gling, which, 
however, tlic men did not, though they often laugh- 
ing remarked that ' we were a. long time getting to 
this 63°.' Being aniiioue to make up, iu some 
meaHure, for the drift which the preeciit northerly' 
wind was, in all probability, occaaioiiiiig, we rose 
earlier thuu usual, and set off at tialf-past Four in the 
evening. At hair-paat five r.u. we witnened a tery 
beaulifiil natural phenomeuoa. A broad white fog- 
bow Rrst appeared opposite the sun, as was very 
commonly the case; presently it bccitme strongly 
tinged with tlic prismatic colouis, and soon after- 
wards no less than live other complete arches were 
formed viilhin the main bow, the interior ones being 
gradually narrower than those withuut, but the 
whole of them beautifully coloured. The lai^er 
bow, and the one next within it, had the red on the 
outer or upper part of the circle, the others on the 
inner side. Lieutenaut Robs measured the altitade- 
of the outer arch, which was 20° 45' in the ceotT^ I 
its extent at the horizon 72j°, the altitude of the «i 
which was bright at the time, being 20° 40'. 
fog was quite wet, while the smaller I: 
visible, which was only for about twenty minutei, 
though the large one remaned, as usual, for houM^ 



quantitj of broken ice, so thin as to require in- 
creased caution intrusting our loads upon it; indeed, 
we passed, during this night, some of the lightest 
ice we had yet seen. Several of us begmi to feel, 
in our eyes, the bad eft'ecta of haYing set out some- 
what earlier in the day than usual. My own were 
so painful with having strained tbem in looking out 
for the road, that 1 was unable any longer to see 
my way, and was therefore obliged, for a time, to 
give up the pioneering duty to Lieutenuut Ross. 

We halted at a quarter paat three on the morning 
of the 24th, having made four miles and a half 
N.N.E.,over a road of about seven and a half, most 
of which we traversed, as uEual, three [iuiea. The 
only notice of animal life occurring in ouijonmals 
in the course of this day's travelling, consists in our 
having " Aeard a rotge I " The wind continued fresh 
Irom the northward, with smail snow, of which about 
two inches fell in twenty-four hours. We moved 
again at four F.u. over a difficult road composed of 
small and rugged ice. Lieutenant Ross, in exerting 
himself to drag his boat along, received a severe 
squeeze between her gunwale and a hummock of 
ice, which gave Mr. Beverly reason to apprehend 
at first, from the numbness and sickuess which ensued, 
that his apine might be aifected i but happily no 
such bad consequences fullowed this accident. So 



small tvEls the ice now around us, that we 
obliged to bait for the nig'lit at two a.m. ■ 
2^th, being upon the only piece in aight, i 
direction, on which we couhl venture to tru 
boats while wo rested. Such was the ice i 
latitude of 82^". We had travelled, durinff ttu^'l] 
joumejr, two milea and three qitaiters N.^E., a 
saw but one mallemuckc and one Rosa gull in tbv J 
course of it. 

The wind had now got round to the W.N.W,] 
with raw foggy weather, and continued t 
fresh all ilay. Snow earne on soon after oi 
ing, and abont two inches had fallen when we 
a^In at half-post four p.u. We continued i 
journey in this inclement weather for three houR 
hauling from piece to piece, and nut making moil 
than three-quarters of a mile progrcBs, till 01 
and bread-bagB had become very wet, and the ei 
felt so thick that we could do longer see our v 
It was, therefore, neceasary to halt, which we dit 
half-past seven, putting the awnings over the boats, 
changing our wet clothes, and giving the mea em- 
piny ment for the mere sake of occupying their minde. 
We were housed just in good time ; for ihe wind 
soon after fresheued to a gale at W.N. 
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jwiitth we found ourselves in latitude 82° 40' 23" j 
so that, since our last observation (at midnight on 
the 22d), we hud lost by drift no less than thirteen 
milea and a half ; for we were now more than three 
miles to the snitthiuard of that observation, though 
we bad certainlj- travelled between ten and eleven 
due north in this interval ! Again, we were hut 
one mUe to the north of our place at noon on the 
21st. though we had estimated our distanee made 
good at twentj-three milea. Thus it appeared Chat 
for the last five days we had been struggling agiuuBt 
a southerly drift exceeding four milea per day. 

It had, for some time past, been too evident that 
the nature of the ice with which we had to contend 
was Bueh, and its drift to the southward, especially 
nith a northerly wind, so great, as to put beyond 
our reiich anything but a very moderate share of 
success in travelling to the northward. Still, how- 
ever, wo hud been anxious to reach the highest lati- 
tude which our means would allow, and, with this 
view, although our whole object had long become 
unattainable, had pushed on to the northward for 
thirty-five days, or until half our resources were 
expended, and the middle of our season arrived. 
For the last few days the eighty-third parallel was 
the Urnk to which we hud ventured to extend our 
hopes; but even this expectation had become con- 
sider^ly weakened since the setting in of the last 



northerly wind, which cortinueil to drive u 
Houthward, during the neeeisary iiours of rest, nearly 
as much aa we i^ould giun by eleven or twelve honra 
of daily labour. Had our success been at nil pro- 
portionate to our ewirlions, it was my full intentios 
to have proceeded a few days beyond tlie middle of 
the period lor which we were provided, trusting to 
the resourcee we expected lo tind at Table Island- 
But tills was ao far from being- the case, that I c 
not but consider it as incurring useless fiit^e 
the officers and men, and unnecessary weai 
for the boats, to persevere any longer in the Bttemtfj 
I determined, therefore, on ^ving the people 
entire day's rest, wliich they very much needed, al 
time to wash and mend their clothes, while theol 
cers were occupied in making all the observatidB 
which might be interesting in this latitude ; 
then to set out on our return on the following d 
Having communicated [uy intentions to the peopti 
who were all much disappointed in finding hej 
little their labours had effected, we set about a 
respective occupations, and were much favoured 1^ 
a remarkably fine day. 

The dip of the magnetic needle was here E 
21 ',6, and the variation lti° 10' westerly, i 
tude being 82° 40' 23", and our longitude Igl 
26' east of Greenwich. The highest latitude 1 
'eaehed was probably ut seven a.m. on 



when, after the midnight observtttloii, we truvelled.by 
our account, something more than a mile and a half 
nhich would cairy us a little bej'ond 82° 45'. Some 
observations for the magnetic intensity were ob- 
tained at this station. We here found no bottom 
with five hundied fathoms of line ; the specific gra- 
vity of some water brought up from that depth wua 
1.0340, being at the temperature of 37" when 
wt'ighed. A Sis's thermometer attached to the 
lead &iled to indicate the temperature below, owing 
to the mercury rising past the iiidei. The sear 
water tiom the surface was, aa usual, near the ice in 
the suoimer time, so nearly tresh as to require only 
three gruns to be added to the hydrometer, and at 
six fathoma below the surface it was 1.0225, at tem- 
perature ST. At the eitremo pointof our journey, 
our distance from the Hecla was only 172 miles in 
a 8. 8° W. direction. To accomplish this distance 
we had traversed, by our reckoning, 292 miles, of 
which about lOO were performed by water, previ- 
ou-^ly to our entering the ice. As we travelled by 
&r the greater part of our distance on the ice three, 
and not unfrequently Eve times over, we may safely 
multiply the length of the road by two and a half j 
so that our whole distance, on a very moderate cal- 
culation, amounted to Rvc huodied and eighty geo- 
graphical, or six hundred and sixty-eight statute 
miles, being nearly sufficient to have reached the 
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Pole in a. direct line. Up 10 this period « 
been p'lrtieularly fortunate in the prescrvtition 
health ; neither sickness nor casualties having o 
curred among us with t)ie exception of the triflifl| 
acudents nlready mentioned, a few bowel ( 
plaints, which were soon removed by care, 
Bome rather troubleaome cases of chilblains arieii^l 
ttom our constant exposure to wet and cold. 

Our day of rest ('JTth July) proved one of the " 
warmest and most pleasant lo fhe feelings we hkd 
' yet had upon the ice, tbougb the ihermometer was 
only from 31° to 30° in the shade, and 37° in the ami, 
nkh occasional fog' ; but to persons living con- 
stantly in the open air, calm and tolerably dry 
ffeaiher affords absolute enjoyment, especiaJly by 
contrast with what we had lately experienced. Onr 
ensigns and pendants were displayed during th». | 
day 1 and sincerely as we regretted not haling been [ 
able to hoist the British Bag in the highest latitude 
to which we had aspired, we shall perhaps be J 
excused in having felt some little pride in being tht ] 
bearers of it to a parallel considerably beyond that ■ 
mentioned in any other well authenticated record; 

During some intervals of very clear weather, t 
could perceive nothing like land in any directie 

present situation, and a strong yellow ic^fl 
blink always overspread the northern horizon. 
three A, H„ on the 27lh, weobeerved a pheno 



reaemhling that mentioned on the 23rd, but much 
lesa perfect and distinct, three smaller fog-boMs at 
times appearing within a large one, ihe legs of the 
arches being distinctly coloured as before. The 
sun's altitude at this time was 1S^°, that of the 
centre of the outer arch 23° and its eiteat at the 
horizon 77^°. At 4.30 p.h„ we set out on our 
return to the southward, and I can safely say that, 
dreary and cheerless as were the scenes we were 
about to leave, we never turned homewards with so 
little satisfaction as on this occBsion. To afford a 
chance of determining the general set of the cur- 
rent from this latitude, we lell upon a hummock of 
ice a paper, sewn up in a water-proof canvass bag, 
and then inclosed in a water-tight tin canister, 
giving an account of the place where it was depo- 
sited, and requesting any person, who should find 
it, to send it to llie Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The wind sprung up from the S.G., and, as usual 
with any cliange uf wind, opened a few holes among 
the ice, which assisted us a little; but, notwith- 
Btanding this, so unfavourable was the ice for 
travelling, that, when we halted at three a.m., on 
the 26th, we had only made three miles and a 
quarter of soulhing. The wind then gradually 
shifted to the N.E. and freshened up, with heavy 
enow, which continued to fall during the whole day. 
Nothing worthy of particulur notice occurred on 
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avelled eleven hour?, finding tht' water aumewhuJl^ 
more opCD and tlie iloes iess rugged than ubus 
Two of these were from two to three miles in 
and, in one instance, the surface was suGI 
level to allow us to drag the boats for thrt 
ters of a mile, with the sledges in law. 1 
the end of our journey on the morning of the 3 
we came to an extensive collection of light hi 
such as we had passed on our outward journey, c 
that it was now broken into much smaller piei 
It was probalily, indeed, the same ice, as ve 
our old tracks on some of the larger floes. < 
latitude, observed at noon, was 82° 20' 37", 
twelve milei and a half to the southward of t1 
preceding day's olnervation, thoug'h we bad trar 
veiled only seven by our account ; so that the drift 
of the ice had assisted us in gaining five miles aiid 
a half in that interval. 

Setting out to continue our journey at five p.m, ■ 
ve could discover nothing from a high hummock I 
bnt the kind of bay-ice before noticed, except the floe 1 
on which we had slept We were, therefore, obliged 
to go along the margin of this fioe a long way out of 
our road to the south-eastward, to avoid the danger 
as well as labour of crossing it, and at length disco- 
vered some more secure ice beyond it, though si 
smalt detached pieces. We saw to-day a gjeat m 
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' rriall seals, and wounded several, but could not ^et 
them, though we tried as hard as hungry people 
could do. The wind had uow backed to the north, 
and still blew IVesh ; towards midnig'hc it veered to 
the N.W., with small anow. The travelling was very 
laborious, but we were obliged to go on, till we 
could get to a secure floe for resting upon, wllich we 
could not effect till half-past four on the SIsC, when, 
in eleven hours and a half, we had not made more 
than two miles and a quarter of southing. However, 
wc had the satisfactioD, which was denied ua on 
our outward journey, of feeling confident that we 
should keep all that we gained, and probably make 
a good deal more ; wbieh, indeed, proved to be the 
case, for at noun we found our latitude, by observa- 
tion, to be 62" 14' 25", or four miles to ihe souLh- 
wurd of the reckoning'. The variation of the mag- 
netic needle observed here was 22° 23' 16" westerly, 
the longitude being 17° 18' 19" E., showing an 
increase in that phenomenon in going; westward, in 
this as well as in lower latirudci. 

Our ncut duy's journey, uhich we commenced at 
G.30 P.M., was one of the most laborious we had yet 
experienced, the ice being composed of loose rugged 
pieces, very dangerous a» well as difilcult to pass 
over with the provisions, and requiring a " bow- 
line-haul" with the boats during a great part of the 
journey. We halted at live a. m,, on the 1st of 
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August, the officen and men being quite knockod^^ 
up, and having made by our account unt; two miles 
of southing', over a road not less than live in length. 
Heavy rain prevented our setting out again till 
eight in the evening, wlicn the weather cleared up, ,^ 
the wind now blowing fresh from the W.S.Wja 
We had, as usual, a great quantity of loose ii 
pass through or over before we could get to anjthinf^ 
like a floe. As we came along, we had seen some 
recent beaMracks, and soon after discovered Bruin 
himself. Halting the boats, and coneealli^ the 
people behind them, we drew birn almost witluD , 
gun-shot ; but aflt'r making a great many traverd 
behind some hummocks, and e 
them to examine us more narrowly, he set off a 
escaped — I must say, to our grievous disappoint- 
ment j for we had already, by anticipation, con- 
signed a tolerable portion of his flesh to our cooking 
kettle, over a fire of his own blubber. 

In the course of our journey on the 2nd of Aug 
■we met with a quantity of snow, tinged, to thedepthlj 
. of several inches, with some red colouring matter^'l 
of which a portion was preserved in a bottle E 

lination. This circumstance recalled tO^ 

ir rociillection our having frequently before, ii 

e of this journey, remarked that the loude4 

L sledges, in passing over hard snow, left upon it m 

I light rose-coloured tint, which at the time w 
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10 the colouring matter being pressed out of 
the birch of which they were made. To-day, how- 
ever, we observed that the runnere of the boats, and 
even our owo footsteps, exhibited the Bame appear- 
ance ; and on watching it more narrowly afterwards, 
fve found the same effect to be produced, in a. 
greater or less degree, by heavy pressure, on almost 
all the ice over which we passed, though a magni- 
fying-glass could detect nothing to give it this tinge. 
Tlie colour of the red snow which we bottled, and 
which only occurred in two or three spots, appeared 
somewhat different from this, being rather of a 
salmon than a rose colour ; but both were so striking 
as to be the subject of constant remark. Halting 
at seven a.m., after mAing only three miles and a 
half of southing, we observed the variation of the 
magnetic needletobe20°46' 54" westerly, being in 
latitude 82° 6', and longitude 17° 45' 33" east. A 
fog, which prevailed during most of the day, cleared 
away soon after our setting out, at eight in the 
evening, and we enjoyed, during the night, some of 
the most beautiful weather that we experienced 
during our whole cieursion, the wind beiag light 
from the S.W. The temperature of the air at 
midnight did not exceed Sl^" in tlio sun, and yet 
on the north side of the hutiimucks the viater was 
dropping from the ice. The iniail ponds of fresh 
water on the ice were frozen, but there wa« little or 
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among the rest two Ross gulls, during thU jounmy. 
Halting at seven a.m., oh tlio third, after launching 
and hauling up the boats a great number of times, 
we had not only the comfort of drying all our wet 
clothes, but were even able to wash many of our 
woolleu things, which dried in a few hours. The 
latitude observed at noon was 82" 1'48", or twelve 
miles and a half to the southward of our place or 
the 3Ut, which was about three more than our log 
gate, though there had been southing in the wiad 
duiing- the whole interval. 

We proceeded on our journey southward at el( 
F.tr., and were again favoured with a ch 
beautiful night, though the travelling was as elovr 
and laborious as ever, there being scarcely n tole- 
rable floe lying in our road. Almost the only one 
ovet' which we passed was ao intersected by deep 
pondj and water-courses, that, although it was in 
other respects level, we were obliged to walk nearly 
two miles to gain one of southing. The water was 
again dropping from the sunuy side of the huiTi- 
mocks about midnight, the thermometer in (he shade 
being 29^", and in the sun 36°. The temperature 
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a very comfortaLile change to tliose who had to 
look out for the road, to have tho sun beliind us, 
instead of facing' it, as on our outward journey. 
We stopped to rest at a qnarter past six a.m., Dn 
the -ttfa, ailer acconipUshing tlirec miles in a south 
direction, over a troubleBome road of nearly twice 
that length. It waa almost calm, and to aw feel* 
ingB oppressively warm during the day, Ae thei^ 
moroeter within the boats rising as high as 66° 
which put our fur dresses nearly " out of commis- 
sion," though the mercury eiposed to the sun outside 
did not rise above 39°. Pursuing our journey at 
eight P.M., ive paid, as usual, for this comfort, by the 
eitreme softness of the snow. The upper crust 
would sometimes support a man's weight for a short 
lime, and then suddenly let him down two or three 
feet, BO that we could never make sure of our footing 
for two sleng together. We saw patches of the 
red snow in two or three diSereot pkces, and always 
near the maigio of a floe. Tlie weather continued 
beautifully clear, with a light air from the eastward. 
The thermometer at midni<;ht was 29^° in the 
shade, and ^-i" in the sun. No young ice appeared 
upon the sea, nor upon the larger ponds upon the 
ice, hut the small ooea were quite frozen over. For 
several hours ailer niidni'^ht on the 5th we remarked 
to the southward, for the lirst time since we had 
entered tlie ice, a great deal of that appearance 



which is oulled by oi 
ing" of ice. It com 
raiud in tlie horizo 
considerably, a 




(ireeulatiii sailors ihe " 

tB in ihe ice being apparentlj 

by refritction ; eumetimes so 

ihle a perpendicular wall of some height above 
the general level. It is usually consitlered an indi- 
cation of open water in lhatquarter,thougb I believe 
it ia by no meana an infallible one. However, on 
this occasion, tvs were willing lo Salter otuselves 
that the popular notion might be the riglit one, as 
indeed it subsequently proved to be, though we 
Bcareelf dared to hope ihat we could as yet be very 
near the open water Co the southward. The teni' 
peratute of the sen in a large hole of water was S.li", 
which is unusually high in a sea thus encumbered 
with ice. The Hoes were larger to-day than any 
we had seen for some time j and one over which 
we passed was considered to be from two to three 
miles in length, though not in the direction of our 
course We halted on another at seven a.u., and 
observed at noon in latitude Bl" 5*' 47", which 
agreed very well «ith our reckoning, notwithstand- 
ing the southing in the winds for some days past. 
The temperature of the air in the shade at noon 
was 35°, and in the sun as high as 42°. We moved 
agiunat eight f.u,, travelling over floes of tolerable , 

covered with hummocks, water, i 
snow, that our progress was but slow. Several } 
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vere also suttering much at thia time from 
chilblaiijs, which, Itdiii [he conxtant wet and wld, m 
well 39 the irritation in naltcing, became ierious 
sores, keepiog' ihem quite lame. With man; of 
our people, aUn, the upidermis, or scarr-ekiii, peeled 
off in large flakes, not merely in the lace and hands, 
which were exposed to the action of the bud and 
the weather, but in every other part of the body; 
this, however, was attended H'ith no pain, nor with 
much inconvenience. 

One variety in our monotonous mode of travel- 
ling was afforded thia day by our rowing across a 
lake of Iresh water in the boats in order to avoid 
passing some heavy hummocks. It was a quarter 
of a mile long, and varied in deptli from two to 
four feet, which, together with an island that hap- 
pened to be in the middle of it, the rugged ice by 
which it was botuided, and the beautiful blue of the 
water, gave it a singular and picturesque appearance. 
We halted at a quarter past six A.U., on the 6lh, 
after making three miles of southii^. A thick wet 
fog prevailed during the day, and the breeze fresh- 
ened from the S.E.b.E. We again proceeded at 
eight f.M., and travelling tin half-past six on the 
follouing morning, had accomplished only three 
miles of sontbir^ over a difficult road of five in 
length. Some small ram fell during the night, hut 
we were fortunate in getting' housed before it came 



down more lieaTily, which it did the whole day. 
fat bear crossed over a lanG of water to visit us, 
approaching tlie boata within twenty yards, 
killed hy Lieutenaot Koss. The scene whidi fc 
lowed was laughable, even to us who parlii^ipaled 
in it. Before the animal iiad done biting the snow, 
one of the men was alongside of him with an open 
knife, and being asked what he was about 
replied that he wes going to cut out his heart 
liver to put into the pot, which happened 
then boiling for our supper. In short, befo 
bear had been dead an hour, all hands of ui 
employed, to our great satisfaction, in discussing 
the merits, not only of the said heart and liver, but 
a pound per man of the flesh ; besides 
or other of the men were constantly frying ati 
during the whole day, over a large fire made of 
blubber. The consequence of all this, and ol 
similar indulgences, neeessaiily na^ that 
tbem complained, for several days after, of the pail 
usually arising from indigestion ; though they^ 
amusingly enough, attributed this effect to 
quality, and not the quanrity of meat they 
eaten. The fact, however, is, that tlic flcah of 
hoar is just as wholesome, thongli not quite 
palatable as any other ; and had they 
ately of it, as the officers did, they would hal 
I Buffered no inconvenience whatever, llowevi 
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notwithstanding these excesses at first, we were 
really thankful for this additional supply of meat ; 
for we had observed, for some time past, that the 
men were evidently not so strong as before, and 
would be the better for more sustenance. A second 
bear, being attracted by the smell of our fire, was 
wounded, but luckily (for us!) escaped. We had 
also more birds about us than usual, and a narwhal, 
the only one we had seen since leaving the ship, 
was blowing in a small hole of water near us. 

The rain continued so hard, at our usual time of 
setting out, that I was obliged to delay doing so till 
six P.M. on the 8th, when it ceased a little, after 
falling hard for twenty-four hours, and less violently 
for twelve more. When we first launched the boats, 
our prospect of making progress seemed no better 
than usual, but we found one small hole of water 
leading into another in so extraordinary a manner 
that, though the space in which we were rowing 
seemed to be always coming to an end, we con- 
tinued to creep through narrow passages, and when 
we halted to dine at half an hour before midnight, 
had only hauled the boats up once, and had made, 
though by a winding channel, four or five miles of 
southing. This was so unusual a circumstance, 
that we could not help entertaining some hope of 
our being at no great distance from the open sea, 
which seemed the more probable from our having 
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seen seven or eight narwhals, and not less than two 
hundred rotges, a flock of these little birds occurring 
in every hole of water. The wind was from the 
southward, with a thick fog, and the clear water 
increased so much, as we proceeded, that at six a.m. 
on the 9th, instead of hauling up the boats as usual, 
we served an extra supper, and then pursued our 
way. However, at nine o'clock, the wind having 
freshened from the southward, and there being only 
one floe in sight, with immense spaces of open 
water between the streams of loose ice, I thought it 
better to halt upon the floe, than to incur the pro- 
bable risk of being driven back, should we be 
obliged to rest on any of the smaller pieces. It 
was fortunate that we adopted this plan ; for, the 
wind still increasing from the southward, the loose 
ice continued to drive past us to the northward, 
during the whole of this and the following day, at 
the rate of a mile and a half an hour ; and we were, 
therefore, very glad to retain our present quarters. 
The weather being wet, with fog, we occupied the 
men in making additional sails out of our empty 
bread-bags, and in filling the empty vessels with 
water, since it now appeared more than probable 
that we were close to the open sea. At noon, on 
the 10th of August, we observed in latitude 81° 4(/ 
13'', which was only four miles to the northward of 
our reckoning from the last observation, although 
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there had been almost constantly southing in the 
wind ever since, and it had been blowing* strong 
from that quarter for the last thirty hours. This 
circumstance aftbrded a last and striking proof of 
the general tendency of the ice to drift southward, 
about the meridians on which we had been travel- 
ling. Another bear came towards the boats in the 
course of the day, and was killed. We were now 
so abundantly supplied with meat, that the men 
would again have eaten immoderately, had we not 
interposed the necessary authority to prevent them. 
As it was, our encampment became so like an 
Esquimaux establishment, that we were obliged to 
smft our place upon the floe, in the course of the 
day, for the sake of cleanliness and comfort. 

The wind falling towards midnight, we launched 
the boats at half-past one a.m. on the 1 1th, paddling 
alternately in large spaces of clear water, and 
among streams of loose " sailing-ice." We soon 
afterwards observed such indications of an open sea 
as could not be mistaken, much of the ice being 
" washed** as by a heavy sea, with small rounded 
fragments thrown on the surface, and a good deal 
of " dirty ice " occurring. We also met with several 
pieces of drift-wood and birch-bark, the first since 
we had entered the ice ; and the sea was crowded 
with shrimps and other sea-insects, principally the 
Clio Borcalis and Argonavta Arctica, on which nume- 
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rous birds were feecUng. After passing through a 
good deal of loose ice, it became gradually more 
and more open, till at length, at a quarter before 
seven a.m., we heard the first sound of the swell 
under the hollow margins of the ice, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour had reached the open sea, which was 
dashing with heavy surges against the outer masses. 
We hauled the boats upon one of these, to eat our 
last meal upon the ice, and to complete the neces- 
sary supply of water for our little voyage to Table 
Island, from which we were now distant fifty miles, 
our latitude being 81** 34', and longitude 18^^° E. 
A light air springing up from the N.W., we again 
launched the boats, and at eight a.m. finally quitted 
the ice, after having taken up our abode upon it 
for forty-eight days. 

The wind dying away, our progress wholly de- 
pended on the paddles, which made it very laborious 
for the men. At two p.m., we came to some loose 
ice a mile or two wide, but so open as scarcely to 
oblige us to alter our course. At three the tempe- 
rature of the sea had increased to 36**, the air being 
the same ; and at nine p.m., both had risen to 38*^, 
not a piece of ice being in sight in any direction. 
The weather continued quite calm, and the atmo- 
sphere very pleasant to our feelings We saw a 
great many seals sporting about, as well as large 
flocks of fotgcs, the latter feeding on the Argonauta 
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Arctica, which now swarmed in myriads. We also 
passed a great many pieces of drift-wood, and laid 
in a stock, as fuel, lest we should find none at Table 
Island. 

We had some fog during the night, so that we 
steered entirely by compass, according to our last 
observations by the chronometers, which proved so 
correct, that at five a.m. on the 12th, on the clear- 
ing up of the haze, we made the island right ahead. 
At ten A.M., when within three miles of it, the tem- 
perature of the air was as high as 4 1*', and the sea 
still continued at 88°. At eleven a.m. we reached 
the island, or rather the rock to the northward of 
it, where our provisions had been deposited ; and I 
cannot describe the comfort we experienced in once 
more feeling a dry and sojjd footing. We found 
that the bears had devoured all the bread (one hun- 
dred pounds), which occasioned a remark among 
the men, with reference to the quantity of these 
animals' flesh that we had eaten, that " Bruin was 
only square with us." We also found that Lieu- 
tenant Crozier had been here since we left the 
island, bringing some materials for repairing our 
boats, as well as various little luxuries to which we 
had lately been strangers, and depositing in a cop- 
per cylinder a letter from Lieutenant Foster, giving 
me a detailed account of the proceedings of the ship 
up to the 23rd of July. By this I learned that the 
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Hecla had been forced on shore on the 7th of July, 
by the breaking-up of the ice at the head of the 
bay, which came down upon her in one solid mass ; 
but by the unwearied and zealous exertions of the 
officers and men, she had again been hove off with- 
out incurring the slightest damage, and placed in 
perfect security. Finding the ship thus liable to 
be disturbed by the ice. Lieutenant Foster had pru- 
dently relinquished the idea of leaving her for any 
length of time, so as to make an extended survey 
of the eastern coast, confining himself to the neigh- 
bouring parts of Waygatz Strtut, which were more 
within his reach. Among the supplies with which 
the anxious care of our friends on board had now 
furnished us, some lemon-juice and sugar were not 
the least acceptable ; two or three of the men hav- 
ing for some days past suffered from (edematous 
swellings of the legs, and evinced other symptoms 
apparently scorbutic, but which soon improved after 
administering this valuable specific. 

Having got our stores into the boats, we rowed 
round Table Island, to look for a place on which 
to rest, the men being much fatigued ; but so rugged 
and inhospitable is this northern rock, that not a 
single spot could we find where the boats could pos- 
sibly be hauled up, or lie afloat in security. I 
therefore determined to take advantage of the fresh- 
ening of the N.E. wind, and to bear up for Walden 
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Island, which we accordingly did at two p.m. To 
the Islet which lies off Little Table Island, and 
which is interesting as being the northernmost 
known land upon the globe, I have applied the 
name of Lieutenant Ross in the chart ; for I believe 
no individual can have exerted himself more stre- 
nuously to rob it of this distinction. We had 
scarcely made sail when the weather became ex- 
tremely inclement, with a fresh gale and very thick 
snow, which obscured Walden Island from our 
view. Steering by compass, however, we made a 
good landfall, the boats behaving well in a sea ; and 
at seven p.m. landed in the smoothest place we 
could find under the lee of the island. Everything 
belonging to us was now completely drenched by 
the spray and snow ; we had been fifky-six hours 
without rest, and forty-eight at work in the boats, 
so that, by the time they were unloaded, we had 
barely strength left to haul them up on the rock. 
We noticed, on this occasion, that the men had that 
wildness in their looks which usually accompanies 
excessive fatigue ; and though just as willing as 
ever to obey orders, they seemed af times not to 
comprehend them. However, by dint of great 
exertion, we managed to get the boats above the 
surf; after which, a hot supper, a blazing fire of 
drift-wood, and a few hours* quiet rest, quite re- 
stored us. 
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The next morning, the 1 3th, I despatched Lieu- 
tenant Ross, with a party of hands, to the N.E. part 
of* the island, to launch the spare boat which, ac- 
cording to my directions. Lieutenant Foster had 
sent for our use, and to bring round the stores de- 
posited there, in readiness for our setting off for 
Low Island. They found every thing quite undis- 
turbed ; but, by the time they reached us, the wind 
had backed to the westward, and the weather be- 
come very wet, so that I determined to remain here 
till it improved. 

The south-eastern, or lowest part of Walden Is. 
land, which we had not before visited, is composed 
of coarse-grained red and grey granite. Mr. Beverly 
remarked, that " on the face of the rock may be ob- 
served veins of a finer grey granite, from twelve to 
twenty inches wide, bordered by a ribbon of whitish 
felspar, about three inches wide on each side, and 
dipping at an angle of 10° to the south-eastward." 
Heaps of large rounded masses of granite, in regular 
horizontal beds, are lying at the height of thirty .to 
forty feet above the present level of the sea, but 
giving the itlea of their having once been washed 
by it. A great number of female eider-ducks, with 
their flocks of young, were swimming about the 
island ; and the tripe de roche and cochlearia were 
here more luxuriant than we had ever seen them. 
Drift wood was, as usual, in great abundance in 
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every spot where it could effect a landing. We 
here observed the dip of the magnetic needle to be 
81° 24. 19^ North ; and, in taking angles for the 
survey, discovered a very dangerous rock, with the 
sea breaking upon it, at the distance of a mile and a 
half from the island, which I have distinguished as 
the ** Hecla Rock ** upon the chart. No ice was 
here in sight, to the utmost limit of a very extensive 
view. 

At ten A.M., on the 14th, the weather being fine, 
we launched our three boats, and left Walden Is- 
land ; but the wind backing more to the westward, 
we could only fetch into a bay on the opposite or 
southern shore, where we hauled the boats up on 
very rugged rocks, under cliffs about six hundred 
feet high, and of the same granite formation as 
Walden Island. We found the eastern land of 
this bay to be an island separated by a narrow 
strait ; and this, and another to the westward of it, 
having no names in the chart, I have distinguished 
them by those of our fellow-travellers, Messrs. Be- 
verly and Bird. The wind shifted to the eastward 
in the night, and at eight a.m., on the 15th, we set 
out for Low Island, where we arrived at four p.m., 
landing upon the west point, which is composed of 
a schistose quartz rock, dipping at an angle of 70® 
to the S. £., with a fine smooth beach of small 
pebbles of quartz and clay-slate, strewed in every 
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part with immense quantities of drift-wood. Beds 
of clay-slate occur further inland, of a blue, red, and 
yellow colour, and dipping in various directions. Off 
this point, and at the distance of one mile, we ob- 
served several small rocky islets which had before 
escaped notice, being then covered with ice. In 
fact, the whole neighbourtiood of this island should 
be approached very cautiously in a ship, the sound- 
ings being irregular and uncertain. We here saw 
a bear, a great many tern and eider-ducks with their 
young, and several deer, two of which were killed. 
By the time we had prepared for setting out, the 
wind had freshened almost to a gale, with every 
appearance of dirty weather, which induced me to 
remain here for the night. Messrs. Ross and Beverly 
took a long walk about the island, and found it much 
intersected by ponds and lagoons, with very little 
vegetation in any part. In the mean time, I ob- 
served the dip of the magnetic needle, which was 
81° 22'.9 ; and at nine a.m., on the following morn- 
ing, set off for the Hecla ; but as we approached 
the point which I have distinguished by the name 
of " Shoal Point '* on the chart, the wind shifted to 
the southward, and raised a sea which obliged us 
to bear up for the south point of Low Island, where 
we landed at one p.m., on a long narrow beach, 
almost entirely composed of clay-slate, with a lagoon 
within it. Near this point is a hill about one hun- 
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dred and fifty feet above the sea, which is the high- 
est and only conspicuous part of the island. The 
rocks which compose the hill are of reddish schis- 
tose quartz, approaching in some places to sand- 
stone, the strata being disposed in a direction quite 
vertical. We saw nothing here resembling the 
hexagonal stones mentioned by Dr. Irving, in 
Phipps's Voyage *, as occurring about the northern 
part of the island. Having a commanding view 
from this eminence, we obtained angles for the sur- 
vey, and afterwards found that Lieutenant Crozier 
had observed the latitude not far from our present 
landing-place to be 80** 15' 25''. Within, or to 
the eastward of the island, is a considerable bay, 
in which some heavy masses of ice were lying 
aground, reminding us more than any that we had 
seen about Spitzbergen of the smaller bergs in 
Baffin's Bay, though of much less dimensions. There 
appears to be a great deal of shoal water in this 
neighbourhood, and many detached rocks appear 
above water. No drift-ice was in sight in any di 
rection. 

The wind dying away on the morning of the 17th, 
we once more set out for the ship at nine a.m. ; but 
having a second time nearly reached Shoal Point, 
were again met by a strong breeze as we opened 

• Voyage towards the North Pole, p. 58. 
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Waygatz Strait, and were therefore obliged to land 
upon the low shore to the southward of Low Island. 
It was, however, some time before we discovered a 
spot on which any fresh water could be obtained ; 
for we found this coast to consist almost entirely of 
narrow strips of beach, within which are very exten- 
sive lagoons, and most of the water near them is 
brackish. The formation here was different from 
any we had yet met with about Spitzbergen ; the 
rocks consisting chiefly of a black marble with 
white and red veins intersecting it, and the flat parts 
of the land covered with small detached fragments 
of decomposed limestone. In some places, also, 
there are beds of clay-slate of considerable extent. 
A narrow line of marble rock here and there pro- 
jects into the sea, like jetties thrown out by art, and 
having fine beaches between them. We found one 
piece of bituminous wood-coal, which burned with a 
clear, bright flame, and emitted a pleasant odour. 
On this and all the land hereabouts, where lagoons 
occur, enormous quantities of drift-wood line the 
inner beach, which is now quite inaccessible to the 
sea, and this wood is always more decayed than 
that which lies on the outer or present sea-beach ; 
by which it appears that the latter has been thrown 
up, to the exclusion of the sea, long since the inner 
wood was landed. A great many small rounded 
pieces of pumice-stone are also found on this part 



of the coast, and these generally occur rallicr above 
rill! inner line of drift-wood, aa if they had reached 
ilie highest limit to which the eea has ever 
extended. 

On the 16th of August the wind increased to a 
strong breeze from ihe S.W., with rain and sleet, 
which afterwards changed to snow in some of the 
largest flakes I ever saw, cun)|iletely changing the 
wiiole aspect of the land from aumuier to winter in 
a few hours. On the following morning we pre- 
pared to move at an early hour, but the wind liacked 
more to the westward, and soon alter increased to it 
gale, raising so much surf on the beach as to oblige 
us to haul the hoata higher up. The rain, which 
fell heavily, keeping us prisoners under our awnings, 
dissolved nearly all the snow on ihe low lands. As 
the wind now blew so much upon the shore, I was 
in momentary expectation uf seeing some ice come 
in, but we were agreeably surprised to find that 
none appeared. This circumstance appeared to ua 
the more remarkriile from the extraordinary rapidity 
with which, in the month of June, the very lighteat 
air from the westward brought the drift-ice in upon 
the land, rendering these shores quite inaccessible 
in the course of ti few hours. On the SOth, tired as we 
were uf this tedious confine nient, and anxious to reach 
the ship, the wind and sea were still loo high to allow 
lis to move, and it was not till half-past seven a,h.. 
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on the following day, that we could venture to 
launch the boats. Having now, by means of the 
drift-wood, converted our paddles into oars, and 
being occasionally favoured by a light breeze, with 
a perfectly open sea, we made tolerable progress, 
and, at half-past four p.m., on the 21st of August* 
when within three or four miles of Hecla Cove, had 
the gratification of seeing a boat under sail coming 
out to meet us. Mr. Weir soon joined us in one of 
the cutters ; and, after hearing good accounts of the 
safety of the ship, and of the welfare of all on board, 
together with a variety of details, to us of no small 
interest, we arrived on board at seven p.m., after an 
absence of sixty-one days, being received with that 
warm and cordial welcome, which can alone be 
felt, and not described. 

The distance traversed during this excursion was 
five hundred and sixty-nine geographical miles ; but 
allowing for the number of times we had to return 
for our baggage during the greater part of the 
journeys over the ice, we estimated our actual 
travelling at nine hundred and seventy-eight geo- 
graphical, or eleven hundred and twenty-seven 
statute miles. Considering our constant exposure 
to wet, cold, and fatigue, our stockings having 
generally been drenched m snow-water for twelve 
hours out of every four-and-tweniy, I had great 
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reason to be thankful for the excellent health in 
which, upon the whole, we reached the ship. There 
is no doubt that we had all become, in a certain de- 
gree, gradually weaker for some time past ; but only 
three men of our party now required medical care, 
two of them with badly swelled legs and general 
debility, and the other from a bruise ; but even 
these three returned to their duty in a short time. 

I cannot conclude the account of our proceedings 
without endeavouring to do justice to the cheerful 
alacrity and unwearied zeal displayed by my com- 
panions, both officers and men, in the course of this 
excursion ; and if steady perseverance and active 
exertion on their parts could have accomplished our 
object, success would undoubtedly have crowned 
our labours. I must also mention, to the credit of 
the officers of Woolwich dock-vard, who took so 
much pains in the construction of our boats, that> 
notwithstanding the constant and severe trial to 
which their strength had been put — and a more 
sevefe trial could not well be devised — not a timber 
was sprung, a plank split, or the smallest injury 
sustained by them ; they were, indeed, as tight and 
as fit for service when we reached the ship as when 
they were first received on board, and in every 
respect answered the intended purpose admirably. 

An abstract of our meteorological observations 
during this excursion, is given in the Appendix to 
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the 4to edition, together with those kept on board 
the Hecla. In this there is nothing so remarkable 
as the extraordinary quantity of rain, of which it 
may safely be said that twenty times as much fell in 
the course of this one summer, as during any 
preceding one we had passed in the polar regions, 
even in latitudes from 8° to 16° lower. 



On my arrival on board, I learned from Lieutenant 
Crozier that Lieutenant Foster, finding that no 
further disturbance from ice was to be apprehended, 
and after making an accurate plan of the bay and 
its neighbourhood, had proceeded on the survey of 
Waygatz Strait, and proposed returning by the 
26th of August, the day to which I had limited his 
absence. I found the ship quite ready for sea, with 
the exception of getting on board the launch, with 
the stores deposited by my direction on the beach* 
Lieutenant Foster's report informed me that, after 
the ship had been hauled off the ground *, they had 
again suffered considerable disturbance for several 

• 1 cannot here omit to mention the invaluable advantage 
derived, on this occasion, from one of our cutters (a twenty- 
five feet boat) having been fitted on Mr. Cow's Ingenious 
principle for weighing anchors in the centre, instead of the 
extremity of the boat. By this beautiful contrivance, six 
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days, in consequence of some heavy masses of ice 
driving into the bay, which dragged the anchors, 
and again threatened them with a similar accident. 
However, after the middle of July no ice had 
entered the bay, and, what is still more remarkable, 
not a piece had been seen in the ofifing for some 
weeks past, even after hard northerly and westerly 
gales. I must here not omit to do justice to the 
zealous and unwearied exertions which had been 
made by Lieutenant Foster, and every officer and 
man left on board, as well to preserve the Hecla 
from injury, under circumstances of considerable 
danger, as to get on board all the stores and ballast 
after they had been landed for the purpose of 
heaving her off; in the course of which service, the 
conduct of every individual was highly meritorious. 
It was also a source of great satisfaction to find 
everybody on board in good health, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Crawford, the Greenland Master, who 
had for some time pajst been in a declining -state, 
-and now evinced dropsical symptoms, indicating a 
gradual and rapid decay. 

men could weigh the Hecla's bower-anchor, of thirty cwt., 
with ease, and transport it any distance \nth safety. Indeed, 
but for this facility, added to that afforded by Phillips's 
capstan, the Hecla's reduced crew would probably have been 
unable to haul her off the ground at all on this occasion. 
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No opportunity had been lost of making such 
observations as, in this latitude, may be considered 
interesting to science, and in collecting specimens 
of natural history, in all which pursuits the officers 
were constantly employed, during every moment 
that could be spared from the necessary duties of 
the ship. Among other magnetic observations, an 
interesting series of hourly experiments had been 
made on the diurnal changes of variation and in- 
tensity, and continued for several days without 
intermission, by Lieutenants Foster and Crozier. 
By these it appears that there is a diurnal oscil- 
lation of the magnetic needle, usually amounting 
to about a degree and a half, and in some instances 
to 2 J° ; the maximum westerly variation occurring 
at aboutfivep.M.,and the minimum about 4^ 22°* a.m. 
The experiments on the change of intensity were 
not less satisfactory and conclusive, exhibiting an 
increased action about 10^ 20™ a.m., and a minimum 
intensity about midnight. There was also observed 
a remarkable coincidence between these two pheno- 
mena, the largest amount of diurnal variation and 
the greatest changes of intensity usually occurring 
on the same days. 

On the 22nd of August, as soon as our people 
had enjoyed a good night's rest, we commenced 
bringing the stores on board from the beach, throw- 
ing out such a quantity of the stone ballast as was 
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necessary for trimming the ship, after which the 
cables and hawsers were cast off from the shore, 
and the ship hauled off to single anchor. Lieutenant 
Foster returned on board on the 24th, having sur- 
veyed the greater part of the shores of the Strait, 
as far to the southward as 79** 33". This Strait was 
found to vary in breadth from four to eleven miles, and 
Lieutenant Foster recognised distinctly almost every 
feature of the lands delineated in the old Dutch chart 
before alluded to, though the position of these is, in 
general, very erroneously laid down, both in latitude 
and longitude. Still, however, there is enough to 
show that they have been delineated from a sketch 
actually made upon the spot. The land within the 
Strait, especially that which he saw to the south- 
ward of 79^**, Lieutenant Foster considered to be 
much higher than any of the northeyrn shores of 
Spitzbergen, being in some parts probably not less 
than three thousand feet. 

He found in some places a good deal of alluvial 
soil, such as occurs at the base of the hills in almost 
every part of this coast on which we have landed. 
Some islands near the middle of the Strait, to 
which I have ventured to affix the name of Lieu- 
tenant Foster, are composed of hornblende ; but at 
a short distance to the westward of these, a lime- 
stone formation occurred, with numerous fossils im- 
bedded in the rock, upon a prominent headland 



r 
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forming the eastern point of entrance to Bear or 
Loom Bay, and which Lieutenant Foster distin- 
guished by the name of Cape Fanshawe. A striking 
feature of the land on the western coast of the 
Strait consists in the numerous ice-bergs with which 
the cliffs are in many parts lined. One of these, 
marked in the chart, is not less than nine miles in 
length, and one hundred and fifty feet high ; im- 
mense masses of ice were constantly falling from 
them at this season, with a sound resembling that 
of thunder. Several of these ice-bergs are faith- 
fully laid down in the Dutch Chart. 

Lieutenant Foster saw some sea-horses (nar- 
whals) and white whales, in the course of this 
excursion, but no black whales ; nor did we, in the 
whole course of the voyage, see any of these, except 
on the ground already frequented by our whalers, 
on the western coast of Spitzbergen. It is remark- 
able, however, that the " crown bones," and other 
parts of the skeleton of whales, are found in most 
parts where we landed on this coast. The shores 
of the Strait, like all the rest in Spitzbergen, are 
lined with immense quantities of drift-wood, where- 
ever the nature of the coast will allow it to land. 

That part of Treurenburg bay, to which I have 
affixed the name of Hecla Cove, is the only good 
anchorage it contains, the water being either too 
deep or too shoal in most other parts. The Hecla's 
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anchorage is perfectly land-locked and secure, 
except from the incursions of ice, which, in these 
regions, occasionally finds its way into every corner, 
• but even in this respect there was nothing to appre- 
hend after the middle of July. The holding-ground 
IS excellent, consisting of a tenacious blue clay, in 
which the anchors were quite imbedded. The lati- 
tude of the flag-staff, on which a copper-plate was 
fixed, giving an account of the Hecla*s visit, is 79° 
55' 20", and its longitude, by our chronometei^, 
16° 48^ 45" east. The dip of the magnetic needle 
by that employed by Lieutenant Foster is 80**45'.91, 
and by mine 81** 4'. 58. The mean variation is 18° 
46' 12" westerly. The time of high water at full 
and change is 2^ 26m, the highest rise at spring tides 
being four feet two inches, and the 'smallest at the 
neaps seventeen inches ; both of these occurring at 
the fourth tide after the full moon, and the last 
quarter, respectively. 

The animals met with here, during the Hecla's 
stay, were principally rein-deer, bears, foxes, kitti- 
wakes, glaucous and ivory gulls, tern, eider-ducks, 
and a few grouse. Looms and rotges were nume- 
rous in the offing. Seventy rein-deer were killed, 
chiefly very small, and, until the middle of August, 
not in good condition. They were usually met 
with in herds of from six or eight to twenty, and 
were most abundant on the west and north sides 
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of the bay. Three bears were killed, one of which 
was somewhat above the ordinary dimensions, mea- 
suring eight feet four inches fi-om the snout to the 
insertion of the tail. The vegetation was tolerably 
abundant, especially on the western side of the 
bay, where the soil is good ; a considerable collec- 
tion of plants, as well as minerals, was made by 
Mr. Halse, and of birds by Mr. M*Cormick. 

The following remarks by Mr. Beverly, made 
during our short stay in Hecla Cove, after returning 
from the north, may be interesting to geologists : — 
** The land on the east side of this bay, near the 
Cove, is a flat, from two to three miles in extent, 
and is composed, in some parts, of a fine deep 
alluvial soil, probably formed by the decomposition 
of the rocks which compose the hills to the south- 
ward. On this plain there are beds of schistose 
quartz, nearly approaching to sand-stone, and chiefly 
of a pale red colour. Beds of clay-slate also occur, 
in some places of greenish grey, and in others of a 
brick- red colour. Next the sea is a fine bold beach, 
composed of rounded pieces of the above rock, with 
limestone intermixed. At about a quarter of a 
mile from the base of the high land, immense masses 
of a very coarse-grained rock lie scattered about, 
and appear to have been precipitated from the 
upper stratum of the mountain. They are com- 
posed of ferruginous sand and hornblende, in such 
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a State of decomposition as to crumble to powder 
under the blow of the hammer. 

"^ The range of mountains beyond this plain lies 
in an E.b.S., and afterwards in a more southerly 
direction, forming the west shore of Waygatz 
Strait ; and, as far a3 I was able to ascertain, is 
composed of the same rock, which, being soft, gives 
their summit a smooth and rounded form. The 
debris extends about five hundred yards on the 
plain, and consists of loose fragments, rendering the 
ascent to the perpendicular face of the rock very 
difficult. That part of the hill which faces the 
harbour is composed of quartz rock, in some places 
schistose, in others massive, with a waxy fracture. 
This terminates abruptly about a mile and a half to 
the eastward, where the clay-slate formation com- 
mences, being of a deep lead colour, a firm texture, 
and less talcouse than that on the plain. The inclina- 
tion of this stratum, as well as that of the quartz 
rock, is to the south-east, at an angle of about 60°. 

" The formation of the rocks on the opposite or 
M'estem side of the bay, appeared, as far as I had 
an opportunity of examining them, to be much the 
same. At the foot of the hills there is a broad belt 
of flat alluvial ground, much of which consists of 
a fine deep soil, thickly covered with mosses and 
other vegetation ; upon this flat ground are lying 
large boulders of mica-slate." 

Y 2 
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The height of the hill nearest to Hecla Cove, 
as measured barometrically by Lieutenant Foster, 
is about two thousand feet ; but the barometer 
having subsequently been found defective, this 
measure can only be considered an approximation. 
The hills on the south side of the bay are consider- 
ably higher than this. 

The neighbourhood of this bay, like most of the 
northern shores of Spitzbergen, appears to have 
been much visited by the Dutch at a very early 
period ; of which circumstance records are furnished 
on almost every spot where we landed, by the 
numerous graves which we met with. There are 
thirty of these on a point of land on the north side 
of the bay*. The bodies are usually deposited in 
an oblong wooden cofifin, which, on account of the 
difificulty of digging the ground, is not buried, but 
merely covered by large stones ; and a board is 
generally placed near the head, having, either cut 
or painted, upon it the name of the deceased, with 
those of his ship and commander, and the month and 
year of his burial. Several of these were fifty or 
sixty years old ; one bore the date of 1738 ; and 
another, which I found on the beach to the east- 



• Perhaps the name of this bay, from the Dutch word 
Treuren^ " to lament, or be mournful," may have some 
reference to the graves found here. 
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ward of Hecla Cove, that of 1690 ; the inscription 
distinctly appearing in prominent relief, occasioned 
by the preservation of the wood by the paint, while 
the unpainted part had decayed around it. 

The officers who remained on board the Hecla 
during the summer described the weather as the 
most beautiful, and the climate altogether the most 
agreeable, they had ever experienced in the polar 
regions. Indeed, the Meteorological Journal, of 
which an abstract for each month is annexed to 
the 4to volume, shows a temperature, both of the 
air and of the sea- water, to which we had before 
been altogether strangers within the Arctic Circle, 
and which goes far towards showing that the climate 
of Spitzbergen is a remarkably temperate one for its 
latitude*. It must, however, be observed, that 
this remark is principally applicable to the weather 
experienced near the land, that at sea being rendered 
'• of a totally different character by the almost con- 

• Mr. Crowe, of Hammerfest, who lately passed a winter 
on the south-western coast of Spitzbergen, in about latitude 
78**, informed me that he had rain at Christmas, a pheno- 
menon which would indeed have astonished us at any of 
our former wintering stations in a much lower latitude. 
Perhaps the circumstance of the rein-deer wintering at 
Spitzbergen may also be considered a pix>of of a comparatively 
temperate climate. 

Y 3 
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finual presence of fogs ; so that some of our most 
gloomy days upon the ice were among the finest 
in Hecla Cove, where, however, a good deal of 
rain fell in the course of the summer. 

The Hecla was ready for sea on the 2oth of 
August ; but the wind blowing fresh from the 
northward and westward prevented our moving till 
the evening of the 28th, when, the weather improv- 
ing, we got under way from Hecla Cove, and being 
favoured with a light air from the S.E., stood along 
the coast to the westward. On the evening of the 
29th, when off Red Beach, we got on board our 
boat and other stores which had been left there, 
finding them undisturbed and in good order. The 
weather was beautifully fine, and the sun (to us for 
the first time for about four months) just dipped his 
lower limb into the sea at midnight, and then rose 
again. It was really wonderful to see that, upon 
this whole northern coast of Spitzbergen, where in 
May and June not a " hole " of clear water could 
be found, it would now have been equally difi&cult 
to discover a single mass of ice in any direction. 
This absence of ice now enabled us to see Moffen 
Island, which is so low and flat that it was before 
entirely hidden from our view by the hummocks. 
On rounding Hakluyt's Headland on the 30th, we 
came at once into a long swell, such as occurs only 
ill places exposed to the whole range of the ocean, 
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and, except a small or loose stream or two, we after 
this saw no more ice of any kind. On the 31st we 
were off Prince Charles's Foreland, the middle part 
of which, about Cape Sietoe, appeared to be much 
the highest land we had seen in Spitzbergen ; rising 
probably to an elevation of above four thousand 
feet. 

We had favourable winds to carry us clear of 
Spitzbergen ; but after the 3rd of September, and 
between the parallels of 70° and 60°, were detained 
by continual southerly and south-westerly breezes 
for a fortnight On the evening of the 17th we 
made Shetland, and on the following day, being 
close off Balta Sound, and the wind blo'wing strong 
from the S.W., I anchored in the Voe at two p.m., 
to wait a more favourable breeze. We were here 
received by all that genuine hospitality for which 
the inhabitants of this northern part of the British 
dominions are so justly distinguished, and we gladly 
availed ourselves of the supplies with which their 
kindness furnished us. We here also obtained ob- 
servations for our chronometers on the spot where 
Captain Kater and Monsieur Biot swung their pen- 
dulums ; and it was satisfactory, as regarded our 
survey of the northern shores of Spitzbergen, to 
find that we differed from the Ordnance-Survey 
only eight seconds of time. 

Early on the morning of the 19th of September, 
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the wind suddenly shifted to the N.N.W., and 
almost immediately blew so strong a gale that we 
could not safely cast the ship until the evening, 
when we got under way and proceeded to the 
southward ; but had not proceeded farther than Fail 
Island, when, after a few hours* calm, we were once 
more met by a southerly wind. Against this wc 
continued to beat till the morning of the 2drd, when, 
finding that we made but little progress, and that 
there was no appearance of an alteration of wind, I 
determined to put into Long Hope, in the Orkney 
Islands, to await a change in our favour, and accord- 
ingly ran in and anchored there as soon as the tide 
would permit. 

We found lying here His Majesty's Revenue 
Cutter the Chichester ; and Mr. Stuart, her com- 
mander, who was bound direct to Inverness, came 
on board as soon as we had anchored, to offer his 
services in any manner which might be useful. The 
wind died away in the course of the night of the 
24th, and was succeeded on the following morning 
by a light air from the northward, when we imme- 
diately got under way ; but had not entered the 
Pc'Uland Firth, when it again fell calm and then 
backed to the southward, rendering it impossible to 
make any progress in that direction with a dull-scdl- 
ing ship. I therefore determined on returning with 
the Hecla to the anchorage, and then taking advan- 
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tage of Mr. Stuart's offer ; and accordingly left the 
ship at eight, a.m., accompanied by Mr. Beverly, to 
proceed to Inverness in the Chichester, and from 
thence by land to London, in order to lay before 
his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral, with- 
out further delay, an account of our proceedings. 
By the zealous exertions of Mr. Stuart, for which I 
feel greatly obliged to that gentleman, we arrived 
off Fort George the following morning, and landing 
at Inverness at noon, immediately set off for Lon- 
don, and arrived at the Admiralty on the morning 
of the 29th of September. 

Owing to the continuance of southerly winds, 
the Hecla did not arrive in the river Thames 
until the 6th of October, when I was sorry, though 
not surprised, to learn the death of Mr. George 
Crawford, the Greenland master, who departed this 
life on the 29th of September, sincerely lamented 
by all who knew him, as a zealous, active, and 
enterprising seaman, and an amiable and deserving 
man. Mr. Crawford had accompanied us in five 
successive voyages to the Polar Seas, and I truly 
regret the occasion which demands from me this 
public testimony of the value of his services and the 
excellence of his character. 

A few days having been employed at Northfleet 
in repeating some of the magnetic observations 
necessary for completing the series of those cxperi- 
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nients, the Hecla proceeded to Deptford. OD'the 
1 7th of October his Royal Highness the Lord High 
Admiral was pleased to inspect the ship, together 
with the equipment of the boats which had been 
employed in the late Expedition over the ice ; after 
which the Hecla was dismantled, and paid off on 
the Ist of November. 



Having finished my Narrative of this Attempt to 
reach the North Pole, I may perhaps be permitted, 
in conclusion, to offer such remarks as have lately 
occurred to me, on the nature and practicability of 
the enterprise. 

That the object is of still more difficult attain- 
ment than was before supposed, even by those per- 
sons who were the best qualified to judge of it, wull, 
I believe, appear evident from a perusal of the fore- 
going pages ; nor can I, after much consideration 
and some experience of the various difficulties which 
belong to it, recommend any material improvement 
in the plan lately adopted. Among the various 
schemes suggested for this purpose, it has been pro- 
posed to set out from Spitzbergen, and to make a 
rapid journey to the northward, with sledges, or 
sledge-boats, drawn wholly by dogs or rein-deer ; 
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but, however feasible this plan may at first sight 
appear, I cannot say that our late experience of the 
nature of the ice which they would probably have 
to encounter, has been at all favourable to it. It 
would, of course, be a matter of extreme impru- 
dence to set out on this enterprise without the 
means of crossing — ^not merely narrow pools and 
" lanes" — but more extensive spaces of open water, 
such as we met with between the margin of the ice 
and the Spitzbergen shores ; and I do not conceive 
that any boat sufficiently large to be efficient and 
safe for this purpose, could possibly be managed 
upon the ice, were the power employed to give it 
motion dependent on dogs or rein-deer. On the 
contrary, it was a frequent subject of remark among 
the officers, that reason was a qualification scarcely 
less indispensable than strength and activity, in 
travelling over such a road ; daily instances occur- 
ring of our having to pass over difficult places, 
which no other animal than man could have been 
easily prevailed upon to attempt. Indeed, the con- 
stant necessity of launching and hauling up the 
boats (which operations we had frequently to per- 
form eight or ten, and, on one occasion, seventeen 
times in the same day) would alone render it inex- 
pedient, in my o(>inion, to depend chiefly upon 
animals ; for it would certainly require more time 
and labour to get them into and out of the boats, 
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than their services in the intervals, or their flesh 
ultimately used as food, would be worth ; especially 
when it is considered how large a weight of pro- 
vender must be carried for their own subsistence ♦. 
In case of employing rein-deer, which, from their 
strength, docility, and hardy habits, appear the best 
suited to this kind of travelling, there would be an 
evident advantage in setting out much earlier in the 
year than we did ; perhaps about the end of April, 
when the ice is less broken up, and the snow much 
harder upon its surface, than at a more advanced 
part of the season. But this, itmust be recollected, 
would involve the necessity of passing the previous 
winter on the northern coast of Spitzbergen, which, 
even under favourable circumstances, would pro- 
bably tend to weaken in some degree the energies 
of the men ; while, on the other hand, it would be 
next to impossible to procure there a supply of pro- 
vender for a number of tame rein-deer, sufficient 
even to keep them alive, much less in tolerable con- 
dition, during a whole winter. In addition to this, 
it may be observed, that any party setting out ear- 
lier must be provided with a much greater weight 
of warm clothing in order to guard against the seve- 
rity of the cold, and also with an increased propor- 
tion of fuel for procuring water by the melting of 

• See p. 108, of this volume. 
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anow, there being no fresh water upon the ice, in 
these latitudes, before the month of June. 

In the kind of provisions proper to be employed 
In such enterprises — a very important consideration, 
where almost the whole difficulty may be said to 
resolve itself into a question of weight — I am not 
Eiware that any improvement could be made upon 
that with which we werje furnished ; for I know of 
none which appears to contain so much nutriment 
in so small a weight and compass. It may be use- 
ful, however, to remark, as the result of absolute 
experience, that our daily allowance of provisions*, 
although previously tried for some days on board 
the ship, and then considered to be enough, proved 
by no. means sufficient to support the strength of 
men living constantly in the open air, exposed to 
w6t and cold for at least twelve hours a day, seldom 
enjoying the luxury of a warm meal, and having to 
perform the kind of labour to which our people were 
subject. I have before remarked that, previously 
to our return to the ship, our strength was con- 
siderably impaired ; and, indeed, there is reason to 
believe that, very soon after entering upon the ice, 
the physical energies of the men were gradually 
diminishing ; although, for the first few weeks, they 
did not appear to labour under any specific com- 



• See p. 159, of this volume. 
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plaint. This diminution of strength, which we 
considered to be principally owing to the want of 
sufficient sustenance, became apparent, even af^er a 
fortnight, in the lifting of the bread-bags and other 
heavy weights ; and I have no doubt that, in spite 
of every care on the part of the officers, as well as 
Mr. Beverly's skilful and humane attention to theb 
ailments, some of the men, who had begun to fail 
before we quitted the ice, would, in a week or two 
longer, have suffered very severely, and become a 
serious incumbrance, instead of an assistance, to our 
party. As far as we were able to judge, without 
further trial, Mr. Beverly and myself were of opi- 
nion that, in order to maintain the strength of men 
thus employed, for several weeks together, an addi- 
tion would be requisite of at least one-third more 
to the provisions which we daily issued. I need 
scarcely remark how much this would increase the 
difficulty of equipping such an expedition. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of this enterprise, 
without attempting to explain, as far as I am able, 
how it may have happened that the ice over which 
we passed was found to answer so little to the 
description of that observed by the respectable 
authorities quoted in a former part of this volume *. 
It frequently occurred to us, in the course of our 



* See Introduction. 



